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B ment 


Freshmen and t k.ds Confess That the 
World Is a Puzzle 


HAT is it all about? “Five Bewildered 

Freshmen” asked the Cornell Sun, 
after two months at the University. They 
had found no coherence, no purpose, in their 
college studies. Consequently they were un- 
able to develop an interest in their work; 
they were simply, Five Lethargic Freshmen. 


“Just as we suspected,” said the Cornel] 
Sun, in effect. “We suggest an Orientation 
Course as a possibly efficacious means for 
supplying the Arts College with a rudimentary 
implement for performing its undeniable duty 
of stimulating those who can be stimulated.” 
Such a course would adjust the student to his 
environment, train him in thinking, convince 
him of the seriousness of college work, give 
him a birdseye view of the nature of the world 
and of man, survey the contemporary scene of 
civilization. Such a course is offered at Co- 
lumbia University and at other institutions. 


Free Advice 


To the Cornell Sun came dozens of 
suggestions, by post. Some tendered advice 
to the freshmen, others indicted the method of 
teaching freshmen; others, the entire educa- 
tional system. Still others confessed to a sim- 
ilar condition of bewilderment. Some blamed 
the students, others the professors. 


One letter, from Professor Carl Becker the 
distinguished historian, suggested that bewil- 
derment was a desideratum in freshmen. They 
were to be congratulated, not blamed. 


Neither are professors to be blamed, the 
professor wrote. It is a mistake to think that 
they are holding back some secret that would 
set the bewildered ones aright. “I could write 
you a letter on behalf of Five Bewildered Pro- 
fessors which would make the five bewildered 
freshmen appear cocksure by comparison.” 

The certainties of education, Professor 
Becker said,—Classical learning and Christian 
Philosophy—have been discarded. 


Everyone Is aa ine peti 


“We live in a world dominated by machines, 
a world of incredibly rapid change, a world of 
naturalistic science and of physico-chemico- 
libido psychology. There are no longer any 
certainties either in life or in thought. Every- 
where confusion. Everywhere questions. Where 
are we? Where did we come from? Where 
do we go from here? What is it all about? 
The freshmen are asking, and they may well 
ask. Everyone is asking. No one knows; and 
those who profess with most confidence to 
know are most likely to be mistaken. Pro- 
fessors could reorganize the College of Arts if 
they knew what a College of Arts should be. 
They could give students a general education 
if they knew what a general education was, or 
would be good for if one had it. Professors 
are not especially to blame because the world 
has lost all certainty about these things. 

“One of the sure signs that the intellectual 

(Continued on Page 3) 


$500 Per Athlete 


“It is well known that football has been 
commercialized,’ writes Dr. Homer E. Wark, 
president of West Virginia Wesleyan in a 
letter to alumni. “The players have been re- 
ceiving pay in the form of tuition fees, books, 
rooms and board.” 

“That has amounted to nearly $500 per 
man this year... Every one admits that the 
system is bad. They say, ‘however, it is a 
common practice, but if it is wrong, let us 
face the facts as Christian men and do our 
best to put athletics on a better basis. The 
Board of Trustees has declared for voluntary 
athletics in- Wesleyan, and as soon as our 
present obligations are discharged, we shall 
put them on this basis.” 

Dr. Wark’s revelations of hired athletes 
came at the end of a season which revealed 
football as one of the major industries, in- 
volving the use of more money than ever be- 
fore. Several weeks ago the financial returns 
for the season of 1926 showed that 300 col- 
leges took in more than $20,000,000 in gate 
receipts. Harvard alone reached the $100,000 
mark, Thirty teams averaged more than half 
a million. Another group averaged about 
$400,000 each, and a third group of twenty- 
five colleges averaged about $100,000 each. 


Students Who Work 


At last there are figures on the number 
of students who wash dishes for a degree, 
or perform some other labor to earn their 
way through college. The Christian 
Science Monitor estimates there are 
something like 100,000 young men and women, 
in state colleges and universities only, paying 
part or all of their expenses while they study. 
This does not take into account the vast num- 
ber of private institutions. 

In 24 state universities, the report says, 
50,000 are paying for part or all of their edu- 
cation in dozens of strangely varied jobs. 
Fifteen thousand young men and women in 
these universities are weaned entirely from 
the necessity of checks from home. 

Ten universities are of the belief that more 
than half of the student body earns some of 
its money by working. Ohio State places the 
estimate of these students at 85 per cent of 
the student body of 10,000. 

Out of the twenty-seven schools questioned, 
twenty-four say that working students are 
prominent in activities. 

QUESTION: In The New Student 
of December 1, Patrick Monkhouse raises the 
question: what of intellectual value does the 
working student get out of college? “He goes 
to three classes—that is, does three hours 
wrok with a tired brain. What does he know 
at the end of it all?” More on this important 
subject will appear in later issues. 


In order to give our readers a more 
complete account of the important 
Christmas conferences we are postpon- 


ing the magazine section for January 
until next week.—Ed. 


Watch Dogs 


Army Men Are Charged With Seeking 
to Obstruct Free Speech 


ISREGARDING the rights of free speech 

regular and reserve officers of the United 
States Army are fighting hard to silence op- 
ponents of compulsory military training in the 
colleges, according to the charges of Mr. John 
Nevin Sayre, recently returned from a speak- 
ing tour through the West. Mr. Sayre is Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, also a member of the Civil Liberties 
Union. 

In a letter to Secretary of War Davis Mr. 
Sayre described an attempt by Lieut. Col. 
George Chase Lewis of the 59th Division of 
the Reserve at Oklahoma City to prevent him 
from addressing students at the University of 
Oklahoma, Dec. 9. Lieut. Col. Lewis dispatched 
a letter to President Bizzell of the University 
calling Sayre a Communist. 


Tirade 

A group of University students planned to 
have Mr. Sayre speak at the Y. M. C. A. 
Whether or not the refusal to permit this meet- 
ing was due to the letter of Lieut. Col. Lewis, 
Mr. Sayre was unable to say. At the meeting, 
which was held in an off-campus church, Mr. 
Sayre says he was heckled by a uniformed stu- 
dent accompanied “by the Major in command 
of the R. O. T. C. unit.” Lieut. Col. Lewis, at 
this same meeting denounced Mr. Sayre and 
“launched into a tirade against the Bolsheviki.” 

“I should like to know,” declares Mr. Sayre 
in his letter to Secretary Davis, ‘whether you 
consider it a proper function of an army offi- 
cer to attempt to shut off free speech for peace 
in universities, Y. M. C. A.’s and even churches, 
Do you consider this a legitimate part of his 
professional work?” 

“Finally, may I ask, if the War Department 
does not take energetic measures to restrain 
Lieut. Col. Lewis and others in activities sim- 
ilar to the case mentioned, will I not be justi- 
fied in charging that the War Department is 
responsible for the campaign of defamation of 
character and attempt to repress free speech 
for peace in which its subordinates are en- 
gaged?” 

Stepping on Agitators 

Other similar incidents show the handiwork 
of the military, Mr. Sayre avers: 

On December 2 he was refused permission 
to address students at the University of Mis- 
souri Y. M. C. A. Anxious to secure the War 
Department’s “Distinguished Service” rating, 
he was told, the local R. O. T. C. tried to pre- 
serve “good morale,’ which necessitates “step- 
ping on peace agitators.” 

At the University of Indiana, he was told, 
speakers at the Y must run the gauntlet of an 
advisory committee, including P. V. McNutt, 
dean of the Law School and State Commander 
of the American Legion. 

Competent watch dogs in the form of reg- 
ular army officers detailed as R. O. T. C. com- 
manders guard the campus from peace discus- 


sions, Mr. Sayre charges. They keep a keen 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Hail, Army Mater 

LL the agitation that has been going on 

for a national department of education 
is superfluous when you consider what is hap- 
pening in a good many colleges and univer- 
sities. No one with a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of latest events in these institutions can 
escape the conclusion that the War Depart- 
ment working through individual officers in 
the colleges has assumed the modest role of 
national regulator of higher education, and, 


by latest reports from the field, is doing 
nicely. 
First of all the Army seeks to protect 


students from the ill winds of doctrine. And 
those of us who came to know and love army 
officers during the War to End War will rise 
to testify to their broad understanding, their 
humanism, humility and abiding charity, to 
say nothing of their scholarly interests. We 
cannot but applaud these men who having 
saved the nation from foreign foes, now pro- 
pose to save the colleges from the pernicious 
doctrine that war can be avoided in the fu- 
ture. In a coming issue we expect to print a 
stenographic account of a college lecture 
given by one of these gentlemen that our 
readers may form their own conclusions as 
to the fitness of these new Meiklejohns, 
Eliots, Goodnows, and Franks for their self- 
appointed tasks. 


INCE it is the purpose of The New 

Student to keep its readers informed 
of latest moves in education we are obliged 
to clarify editorially the charges of Mr. Sayre 
on page one, this issue. We regret the neces- 
sity for re-hashing these criminations and 
recriminations, but feel obliged for the sake 
of truth to supplement newspaper reports 
with an interview with Mr. Sayre. He, of 
course, far from being a Communist, merely 
believes that the road to peace lies not through 
preparedness. The columns will of course be 
open to further comment by the other parties 
involved. 

We assume that Lt. Col. Lewis was actuated 
by modesty in concealing the full contents of 
his letter to President Bizzell and denying 
that he recommended that Dr. Bizzell prevent 
the speech. The Lieutenant Colonel in reply 
to Mr. Sayre’s charges, said that he wrote to 
President Bizzell only to “let him know what 
type of man Sayre was”. We happen to have 
a copy of this letter, which we have reason to 
believe is authentic, and find that it advises 
the President of Mr. Sayre’s “expected ar- 
rival”, refers to his activities as a “camou- 
flaged” bolshevist program, warns Dr. Bizzell 
that Mr. Sayre’s profession of religion is 
merely pretense, and winds up, “I trust you 
will be able to curtail pernicious activities at 
Norman”, 


The other attempted refutations of Mr. 


Sayre’s charges merit attention. President 
Bizzell denies that anyone asked him for the 
use of a university building, a charge that 
Mr. Sayre did not make. “I am invited by 
telephone”, Mr. Sayre explains, “to take part 
in a meeting of students at 3 P. M. and when 
I arrived about 2 P. M. Edwin Harris, a 
student, met me at the train and said that 
the 3 o’clock meeting would not be held; he 
had expected to have it in the Y. M. C. A. 
but now, he said, there would be no meeting 
in the Y. M. C. A. at all. The secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., to whom I talked personally 
later in the evening, confirmed this. It would 
seem that someone stopped the meeting, but 
I presume President Bizzell had no knowl- 
edge of this and I was careful not to accuse 
him of any interference. On the contrary, I 
believe that he is himself for free speech, 
and I admire him for that.” 

Can it be that the newer educational 
methods have crept into the University of 
Oklahoma unbeknown to Dr. Bizzell? 

The University of Missouri has as yet 
failed to refute Mr. Sayre’s story of his 
treatment there: 


T the University of Missouri, Ralph Abele, 

a student, secured permission of the secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C. A. for a meeting in the Y. 
M.C. A. auditoruim on December 2nd, at which 
Mr. Sayre was to speak. This was announced 
in the college paper, but on the day of ar- 
rival, the president of the Y called up Abele 
and informed him that the meeting could not 
be held in the Y. M. C. A. if anything was 
said against the R. O. T. C. Accordingly, 
Abele secured the use of a room in the Bible 
College of Missouri and the meeting was held 
there. Reports in the Columbia Mis- 
sourian and the Columbia Daily 
Tribune next day stated that the meeting 
had been adjourned from the Y. M. C. A. to 
the Bible College because of the controversial 
nature of the speech. 

Indiana University, likewise, has not yet 
denied the statement that ‘Speakers at the 
University Y had to be approved by an 
advisory board, including P. V. McNutt, dean 
of the Law School, and State Commander of 
the American Legion.” 


We have asked Mr. Sayre for a more de- 
tailed account of the University of Wyoming 
case: “I was informed,” he says, “that a cer- 
tain member of the faculty who joined a ‘Law 
Not War’ committee, was subsequently fol- 
lowed up by a detective seeking to get evi- 
dence of his lack of patriotism. This is not 
denied in the statement from Laramie. My 
authority for the statement about limitation 
of free speech on the campus was a letter 
from one whom I know to be in close touch 


with the university which stated: 


‘Commandant of the R. O. T. C. at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming is a fine Christian man, 
sincere and courteous, but very conservative 
and hopelessly set in his views. Because of 
his ability he has gained a dominant place in 
the faculty ant ix now Chairman of the Speak- 
ers’ Committee. No one can get on the campus 
to speak without his O, K. The President sup- 
ports the captain very strongly, for he is a 
keen preparedness man,’ ” 


It would seem that the army officers have 
landed and have the situation well in hand. 
Professors and students, how do you like the 
new boss? 


Military training will no longer be given at 
the National University at Manila. After 
January 1st the Department of Military Sci- 


_ withdrawn. 


WINDMILL 


National Education Month 


The Windmill has always believed 
that January ought to be called National 
Educational Month in the colleges. Some 
special recognition should certainly be given 
this month when thousands of college students 
throughout the land temporarily suspend the 
ordinary concerns of colleges, forgetting for 
the nonce their athletics and committee meet- 
ings, deputation teams and petting parties to 
turn their thoughts to studies. The Wind- 
mill has heard of a movement afoot to make 
January the National Laugh Month, outside 
the colleges, and he feels that it is not in- 
appropriate that the academic world should 
be celebrating the one occasion while the non- 
academic world observes the other. 


° ° ° 


Let’s See What Makes It Go 


An English professor is requiring his class 
to paraphrase, line for line, Keat’s “Ode to a 
Grecian. Urn” and Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind.” 

We look forward to the time when some 
class in the appreciation of art will be told to 
break up the original Venus De Milo into tiny 
bits, in order that they may find what kind 
of stone was used in making it—From the 
Pitt Weekly. 


° ° 


Questionnaire 


By Eddie Cantor 
Prepared by the modern college for the 
modern college aspirant. These questions 
must be answered to the satisfaction of the 
Entrance Committee. 


(i) Have you a raccoon coat? 

(2) Do you Charleston? 

(3) How many girls in the Ziegfield “Fol- 
lies” do you know? 

(4) How many ways can you use the ex- 
pression “So’s Your Old Man”? 

(5) Have you a roadster? Has it a cutout? 

(6) Are you a judge of good liquor? What 
antidote do you use? 

(7) Are the bottoms of your trousers wide 
enough for a Ford to sneak under? 

(8) Do you wear socks? If not, what is 


the color of your garters? 
—From the Daily Maroon 
(University of Chicago) 


ence and Tactics ceases to exist and the mil- 
itary personnel on duty there will be returned 
to the regular army. At the request of 
President Camilo Osias the training has been 
He says there is a lack of inter- 
est among the students. 


Enrollment in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps for the first Semester of 
the school year 1926-27 totalled 119,914, the 
War Department announced recently. 

Illinois has the largest number enrolled of 
any State, with a total of 10,635, of whom 
4007 were in senior and 6628 in junior units. 
The Second Corps Area, which includes New 
York, has an enrollment of 7443. The enroll- 
ment in other corps areas is: First, 6108; 
Third, 10,037; Fourth, 18,845; Fifth, 13,424; 
Sixth, 14,748; Seventh, 20,002; Eighth, 9549, 
and Ninth, 18,628. The enrollment in Hawaii 
is 1130. 


OPINION 
Cosmic Thoughts 


Ho hum! “U. S. Neutral in Nicaragua, 
Says Secretary Kellogg.’ Who believes it? 
“$500 a Year Paid Football Men in West Bull 
University’—of course. Bratiano Treachery 
and Rockefeller Gift to Zoo; President Cool- 
idge Changes, Mind; ho hum! 

Tomorrow is the Psi U formal. Bill’s going 
to be tanked, so Mary’d better be careful. 
Josie is bored to extinction, so she says, by 
that fellow Tommie. Why not send him home? 
Dunno; get a wet rep. They neck a while, 
till he thinks of the deal to be pulled tonight 
at the Union. “Goodni—”, thank God, he’s 
gone. Why do you do it? 

Life Wha’s mean? Oh, sh—! Leave that 
to the Christers. Make your pile, Buddy and 
keep your clapper shut. Drink your gin and 
kiss your lady-friends, and ask no silly ques- 
tions. Stick to the dirty now, and later you 
can endow a college, or hang Rembrandts on 
your villa walls, or build Gothic cathedrals, or 
read German philosophy for fun. If you feel 
like spilling, for heaven’s sake first get drunk. 
I’m not spoofing you, boy! It’s tough, but I 
didn’t make it. 

Hey, Charlie, throw me over your Modern 
History notes so I can string this guy a line 
on Wilsonian Idealism for an A... 


° ° ° 


What, to be grand about it, is Youth Think- 
ing? The World Tomorrow in its 
January number publishes nine prize-winning 
replies. They give a sort of rough index of 
of the new generation’s vocabulary, take a 
sort of reading in the intellectual atmosphere. 
The human world is “weary, brow-beaten, 
tragically bitter, spiritually shell-shocked, its 
cheapness and vulgarity matched only by its 
brutality and smug sanctification of the 
money-making urge”; life is “a tragic, glori- 
ous adventure, a gallant, heart-broken gesture, 
is desperately hard, mysterious.” 

In brief, allowing for fancy language, there 
is plenty to be bored with, plenty with which 
to be disgusted. Only a German and a Jap- 
anese use an undercurrent of confidence in 
“the general civilization” of the Coolidge era, 
and in their stuff has a_ slight suspicion of 
flattery; they want to be accepted. 

What, then is the answer of youth, when 
it is spelled with a capital Y, to all of this? 
Is it the answer of the college dormitories: 
make your pile and keep your clapper shut? 
No, it’s not that. It’s harder to give. Most 
of the authors fall on their necks after rhe- 
torical attempts, and it would require no great 
critic to reduce their baggage to a pile of 
scrambled eggs. 

But the central theme compels attention 
just the same. For among all these people, 
though they agree that it’s the hell of a world, 
none is ready to surrender and become a 
swine himself—and that’s something. We may 
have very little knowledge “of the sort that 
counts” and still less belief; so these writers 
seem to say; but we won't be cynically cheap. 
It may not be possible for truth to prevail, 
but just the same we shall not admire the 
Falls and Dohenys for their success. 

— . J 

The writers are still united in a desire, all 
of them, to even improve the world, mough 
the missionary evangelical zeal of former 


-and thorough detailed work. 


years has calmed. Some even look for pro- 
phets, like E. Merrill Root (33) whose lusty 
description of the “age of ice” ends vaguely 
with the demand for youth to be “at once 
Columbus and Whitman” seeking passage to 
a “physical and spiritual India.” 

But the most convincing of them, the first 
and second prize-winners in the younger 
group, are calmer and more sensible, Miss 
Betty Webb (U. of California) though she 
demands “a dream, an_ ideal,’ nevertheless 
wants facts before action, and expects to be 
something before doing any sort of good to 
any social order. And Norman Studer* pre- 
fers as immediate occupation the patient “dig 
it up” method of learning, in a vast effort to 
see America, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “as 
she really is.” 

A good coincidence gave the first two prizes 
(in Class I) to the only papers which implied 
a plan in their authors for action, though 
that action happens to be confined to a 
coherent method of study. It is strange that 
in a contest on What Youth Is Thinking 
About, no one should be satisfied and eager 
to outline his desire simply to enter a definite 
restricted profession and to do solid work. 
Everybody was cosmic. 


° ° ° 


Nor was anyone ready to report as youth- 
ful thought a patient occupation with paint- 
ing, modelling, making beautiful things. 

The age is undoubtedly dull, but there 
never was a better chance for thorough study 
In the age of 


Metternich, Stendhal wrote the Red and 
the Black. 
DIPaH: 
P. S. Almost every Ms. mentioned Mr. 


Henry L. Mencken or his Mercury. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Co-education 
co-education shall prevail is 
the debate question in eastern colleges this 
winter. In all the various strongholds of 
segregated learning debaters are arguing the 
question, “Resolved that a system of co- 
education similar to that in state universities 
should be introduced in Eastern colleges.” 
Harvard, Brown, Dartmouth, Yale and Wes- 
leyan are some of the colleges participating. 
There are also debates between men’s and 
women’s colleges. 

In the Yale-Wellesley debate (Yale was the 
winner) the Yale team declared that non-co- 
educational colleges do not hamper women in 
search of education, since nine-tenths of the 
American colleges are co-educational and one- 
half of the rest admit women only. The Yale 
men denied the common statement that rela- 
tionship between men and women in learning 
is intellectually fruitful. 

Championing co-education the Swarthmore 
debate team defeated Wesleyan’s team. 


Whether 


Feminism in Kansas 

In the West, where co-education is a tradi- 
tion the women are beginning to demand more 
equality. They want responsible jobs on the 
student government. As elsewhere the tradi- 
tion at the University of Kansas has been for 
a man to be elected to Senior class presidency. 


* Of this great paper—D. P. H. 


And when the Men’s Student Council recently 
called a meeting of the entire class to vote 
on nominees elected in secret caucus the wom- 
en objected. The Women’s Student Govern- 
ment Association demanded that the nomina- 
tion be made in a mass meeting open to all. 

One Dean Crawford of the University of 
Southern California is quoted in the Trojan 
as saying that the time is past when women 
should be the Vice-President of things. 
“That,” says the Trojan, “is just a little 
beyond popular thinking, but she says _ it 
ought not to be beyond Southern California 
thinking and she goes a step further and pro- 
poses a system of government whereby the 
men and women alternate, having the presi- 
dent of the W.S.G.A. serve automatically as 
president every other year. The idea seemed 
to have merit, and we thought about it.” 


Bewilderment 
(Continued from Page 1) 

world is bewildered is that everywhere, in col- 
leges and out, people are asking for Orienta- 
tion courses which will tell the freshmen 
straight off what it is all about. If we were 
oriented we shouldn’t need such courses. This 
does not mean that I am opposed to an orienta- 
tion course for freshmen. I would like an 
orientation course for freshmen. I would like 
one for seniors. I would like one for profes- 
sors and trustees. I would like one for Presi- 
dent Farrand and President Butler. Only, who 
is to give it? And what is it to consist of? 
-.. If we could get a really top notch 
man to give a course, no matter what, and call 
it an orientation course, I should welcome it. 
H. G. Wells might give such a course, and it 
would be a good course. I doubt if it would 
orient any one or settle anything, but it would 
stir the students up and make them think. 
That would be its great merit. That is the 
chief merit of any course—that it unsettles 
students, makes them ask questions.” 


Smelter Smoke 

I, Anaconda Spring 
Grim and grey from the arsenic gas 
The Washoe Hills tower; 
I haven't seen a sign of grass 
Or new wild flower. 
A charge is spilled on the copper floor— 
The heaps of metal bake 
My flesh to the bone . 
But—trout run now, at Georgetown Lake. 


. . The Convertors roar— 


II. The 


He stands there—Frank Domitrovich. 


Skimmer 


Gaunt—gigantie in the whirl of smoke— 

Yet dwarfed by crane-swung ladles overhead, 

He tries the glowing mass within the bowl 

Of copper-blowing furnace with a rod, 

And signals down the crane to take the slag. 

That’s Frank Domitrovich—a skimmer— 

Pulling out the dross from furnaces, 

And making copper—miles of gleaming wire— 

To link the cities of the world. 

Oh Vulcan, from your forge, look up! 

And see a mightier man to swing your sledge. 

John C. Frohlicher. 

In The Frontier (Univ. of Montana). 


To the Chancellor 


Chancellor Samuel Avery of the University 
of Nebraska, President of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges, received the following 
letter from Mr. Anton H. Jensen, for seven 
years instructor in romance languages at the 
university: 

Chancellor Samuel Avery, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
My dear Chancellor: 

At the recent convention of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges a resolution was 
adopted, asking larger appropriations in order 
to continue compulsory military training, 
which reads in part: 

“It is ridiculous to assert, as some have done, 
that America is being prussianized. No facts 
in support of such charges have been cited, 
nor could they be collected on any campus in 
America.” 

Because of a false conception to which the 
resolution could give rise, it might be well to 
call your attention, as president of the Asso- 
ciation, to a few incidents, possibly overlooked, 
among many others, within the past nine 
months at the University of Nebraska, to say 
nothing of any other campus. 


Free Speech—For R.O.T.C. Defenders 


Last spring the undersigned was invited by 
a student organization to participate in a de- 
bate on compulsory military training, at a 
time when the question was being discussed 
energetically everywhere. Although he was 
one of the early volunteers in the late war, 
with a year’s service in France, with a star in 
the University service flag, and, since the war, 
a member of the American Legion, and al- 
though his colleague in the scheduled debate 
was a member of our combatant forces in 
France and a former state officer of the 
American Legion, the undersigned was offi- 
cially notified shortly thereafter that the in- 
vitation was being withdrawn as you did not 
approve of faculty members being involved in 
the discussion. 

Although the affair was featured in the 
metropolitan press of Nebraska and became 
a subject of national comment, The Daily 
Nebraskan, the University daily, for some 
reason or other was silent. 


The Radio for R.O.T.C.’ers 


In spite of this, two University instructors 
left school to go to Crete, Nebraska, to plead 
for compulsory military training. One of 
these instructors had, a year prior to this, ad- 
dressed a student organization, where, in an- 
swer to a question, he had approved of com- 
pulsory military training down to the kinder- 
garten. Later this instructor used the Uni- 
versity radio for a lecture that was scheduled 
as a chemistry lecture but most of which was 
devoted to assailing those who do not favor 
his degree of militarism as enemies of the gov- 
ernment. The Commandant of Cadets, pro- 
fessor of military science and a member of the 
faculty, addressed dinner clubs again and 
again. Although it was commonly known a 
week ahead of delivery that the Ivy Day ora- 
tion was going to be a defense of the R.O.T.C., 
to be delivered by a member of the R.O.T.C., 
almost within earshot of your office window, 
the Ivy Day orator calmly proceeded. 

This repressive attitude was again in evi- 
dence when the Regents in their report ad- 
vised the churches of Nebraska to send as 
student pastors only ministers who would sup- 


port the “policies” of the administration, and 
reproached certain resident student pastors 
for “gross impropriety” in opposing the “pol- 
icies” of the administration. 


By Request 

A few weeks ago the University Y was pre- 
paring to sponsor a speaker of national prom- 
inence. You sent a letter to the Y Secretary. 
As a result the Y gave up its plans, despite 
the fact that the speaker addressed a student 
convocation at Wesleyan, spoke at a banquet 
of the Methodist Student Council where he was 
introduced by one of Nebraska’s leading min- 
isters, spoke before a Lincoln dinner club and 
addressed a convocation sponsored by the Uni- 
versity Y. W. and the city Y. W. Announce- 
ment of this convocation had been made on 
the previous Sunday from any number of Lin- 
coln pulpits. 


Prussianism 


The taxpayers of the country have been 
paying students taking advanced military 
courses, including those at Nebraska, almost 
one hundred dollars per year. In these courses 
students used texts that taught that the bal- 
ance of power is the correct international pol- 
icy, that any other “peace” policy is wrong 
because it seeks “to bring peace among men 
who are not virtuous,’ and that we should 
have military forces of upwards of a million 
and a half in addition to universal military 
training. These texts were quietly discarded 
at Nebraska, as you probably know, just a 
few months before the adoption of the Land 
Grant resolution, denying prussianism. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Regents the above 
courses of the R.O.T.C. are maintained by con- 
tract with the War Department with the un- 
derstanding that the University will maintain 
compulsory military training. Where is there 
a school system more thoroughly prussianized? 


The best proof that compulsory military 
training prussianizes the students is the fact 
that they, along with the faculty, accept the 
situation without a murmur, either through 
fear or approval. Further proof can be found 
in the series of resolutions passed by the fra- 
ternities last spring, supporting administration 
“policies.” 

In view of your support of the resolution of 
the college presidents, a few questions are in 
order: 

May faculty and students discuss and debate 
on the campus, without let or hindrance, subtle 
or otherwise, the question of compulsory mil- 
itary training at the University? 

In spite of your letter may the Y freely 


sponsor speakers, even if they speak against 


compulsory military training? 


The Tide of Opposition 


Last spring and summer the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational church- 
es, Church of the Disciples, many other 
churches, either in national or Nebraska state 
convention, and numerous other organizations, 
condemned compulsory military training. In 
October the four big railroad brothérhoods at 
their state convention in Lincoln opposed com- 
pulsory military training. In November, in 
national convention, the Farmers’ Union of 
America, representing millions of farmers, did 
likewise. Why does the University adminis- 
tration become more repressive as the support 
for compulsory military training weakens? 


Is it because your administration is opposed 
to academic freedom of bécause, contrary to 
the resolution, you are determined to use the 
University to the bitter last 'to further mili- 
tarism? 

Your letter to the Y, on the eve of your 
departure for the convention, although in the 
form of a letter of advice, is of such an as- 
tounding nature that its faithful observance 
would bar from the University, as far as the 
Y is concerned, President Calvin Coolidge, who 
is opposed to compulsory military training. 
Likewise, any person who has opposed the dis- 
credited idea of mobilization day, based upon 
the National Defense Act, because your letter, 
containing other amazing advice, also advises 
the Y not to bring to the campus anybody op- 
posed to the National Defense Act or the pol- 
icies of the University administration. Would 
you be willing to hand a copy of that letter to 
the press? 

This letter is free from all spirit of personal 
animosity towards you or any others involved. 
However, at a time when France and Germany 
are treading the road to understanding, when 
text books of mutual hate are being deliber- 
ately discarded in those lands; when we have, 
according to the June report of the Chief of 
Staff, 128,275 officers, one and a half times 
the 83,006 we had in the A. E. F. on Noy. 11, 
1918, and at a season when the cry of “Peace 
on earth” rings out across the land, it would 
be highly unfortunate if the challenge in your 
resolution were not accepted. 

Respectfully, 
Anton H. Jensen. 


Watch Dogs 
(Continued from Page 1) 
eye on faculty members, students and Y secre- 
taries. At the University of Wyoming, he 
said, a speaker must bear the rubber stamp 
of a R. O. T. C. official. At the institution he 
was told that a detective was employed to trail 
a faculty member for evidence of unpatriotism. 

The charges of suppression made by Mr. 
Sayre elicited prompt denials from the four 
universities and two R. O. T. C. officers impli- 
cated. 

“No person ever made a request to me for 
use of any of the university bulidings by Mr. 
Sayre,” was the comment of Dr. W. B. Bizzell, 
president of the Univer ity of Oklahoma. 

The Chairman of the Convocation Commit- 
tee of Indiana University was out of town, but 
“those familiar with University procedure,” 
the press dispatch reports, said that John 
Nevin Sayre probably asked to address the 
students after the convocation schedule had 
been filled and for that reason permission to 
speak may have been withheld. 

Dr. H. G. Crane, President of the University 
of Wyoming and Major B. C. Daly, local R. O. 
T. C. officer, both denied that speakers at the 
university must have the O. K. of the military 
unit. 

Lieut. Col. George Chase Lewis, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., denied the charge that he had at- 
tempted to prevent Mr. Sayre from speaking 
at the University of Oklahoma. He admitted 
writing a letter to Dr. Bizzell to let him know 
“what type of man Sayre was,” but denied 
making any recommendation. 


Football Figures, 1926 


Section Attendance High Game RKeceipts 
ee 5,000,000 80000 1 
Midweek chs ase 3,500,000 110,000 7,500,000 
WONGR nesses 765,000 33,000 2,000,000 
Pacific Coast 1,250,000 82,000 3,000,000 
Southwest 500,000 35,000 1,250,000 
Mo. Valley ..... 350,000 30,000 750,000 
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Still Inside 

Sirs: I am in. 

When I read the emancipated reports of these bold spirits 
who have quitted academic walls for the wild, untrammeled 
areas, I wonder if I am glad that I am “in.” A prep school 
classmate of mine recently boasted in these columns that he 
was “out.” Yet, he had a great many inducements to keep him 
at Swarthmore. Members of my sex are no small factor in a 
case of that kind, if I may say it. If he felt too cramped in a 
collegiate blazer, certainly he could have found smocked and 
liberated individuals in Philadelphia, so easily accessible, to 
say nothing of productions of Desire Under the Elms, and the 
like. My ase is something of which to complain. I am no 
conservative and I find myself in Wilson College, a small and 
strictly feminine one, tucked away in the Cumberland Valley. 
The nearest metropolis is Harrisburg. Need I say more? Not 
only that, but there is here an honor system that is a joy and 
a delight to the hearts of protective parents—so efficient as to 
be depressing. Having sworn away my liberty freshman year 
by promising to obey the rules, I awoke with a start when the 
first temptation came along, to find that the promise must be 
kept. As honest confession, I might add that our strict in- 
tegrity arises more from tradition and social custom than from 
premature piety, or lack of natural impulses. At any rate, 
here am I, hemmed in by history, bored by biology, shackled by 
psychology, and stifled by Spanish; still I am in and make no 
effort to get out. Will you say that I am a spineless fool? 
Why, I am glad to be in. Far from seeming like a prison-house, 
my sequestered college, with its imperfections and its inade- 
quacies, seems an observation tower. The adminisrtation has 
me by one hand (the hand next to my pocket, it is true), the 
faculty clings to the other, and leading me to the window over- 
looking the World, they say, “That is where you shall go, but 
do not be in a hurry to leave. Once there, you must remain for 
the rest of your life.” 

While with a dash the restless radicals burst bonds and spread 
their egotism on a heedless public, I am, they say, “damning 
up my emotions, not being allowed to express my individualism, 
nor develop my true inner self.” I can picture the pitying 
glances they bestow upon me, behind my back. But I permit 
myself the luxury of a smug smile as I say, “The time is not 


et come.” 
m: CHARLOTTE L. REED. 


Disillusioned 


Sirs:—Much to my seniorial disillusionment, I have finally 
discovered that professors are not what they seem. I will refrain 
from mentioning the university which I attend, for it is held 
in high esteem, and the transgressors are nationally, if not 
internationally known. 

It is well known that many, though perhaps not the majority, 
of college professors, are specialized to a point of ignorance. 
Recently I asked a specialist in seventeenth century literature 
a@ question concerning a famous literary figure who had the bad 
grace to die seven years before that century began. He replied 
with a look of amazed disapproval, that I had certainly been 
misdirected, for he knew nothing of sixteenth century literature. 

But the consummation was reached when the one professor 
I admired above all others failed to get the point of a rather 
simple sentence of adverse criticism on one of his favorite 
authors (strangely clear, though written by a philosopher). I 
hoped it was because he disagreed with the point, even though 
this were narrowminded. But through the dogmatism with 
which he depicted a supposed fallacy by mere quibbling, it was 
quite evident that the statement was beyond his comprehension. 
Occasional ignorance, though not admirable, may be justified; 
but inability to grasp the meaning of a well-written sentence, 
outrageous—in a professor. My days of hero-worship and aspi- 
ration are over! Yours, etc. 

LEONA FRIEDMAN. 


The Manumitted Student 
(Continued from Page 7) 


shows it. It has been boasted to me that the young 
scientist shows it before the young poet. The propor- 
tion doesn’t entirely concern me. I have my hopes. 
I hope always more than I get and I don’t treat inhu- 
manly those that don’t come. They may be something 
else. But this putting two and two together—a larger 
proportion than most people believe will do it for you. 
I’ve scattered around in my class sometimes slips of 
paper in the seats, and kept them there as a reminder 
to everybody that if he had a notion of his own while 
I was talking, whether it was relevant or not, if it 
amounted to an idea of his own, he should jot it down, 
and leave it on my desk. I used to carry away ten to 
thirty of those little slips. They never reported any- 
thing from a book. The understanding was that it 
was to be what made pretense to being a little idea. 
Sometimes they were childish, but sometimes they 
were things I’d like to steal, they were so good, and 
make them my own. Comparisons, parallels, ete. I 
spoke of Gibbon’s History of Rome. When he was 
dying of a very painful disease, people visited him, 
and he was the same old Gibbon, at his historical par- 
allels, putting two and two together. That is the hu- 
man mind, or the human mind is nothing. I have seen 
it begin around 12 or 15 and thicken up toward 20. 
I think the college can be run for those who do some 
of that, without being too undemocratic. 


A Journal of Religion in Democracy 


UNITY was the first American paper to discover 
Gandhi, of India. When the great Mahatma 
was unknown even to newspapers, UNITY 
hailed him as “the greatest man in the world.” 
Its files contain the most complete record of 
Gandhi and his work that exists in this 
country, and are continuing this record of 
original documents, special articles, editorial 
comments regularly. It is now publishing his 
Autobiography in weekly installments. 

UNITY was the first American paper to espouse and 
advocate the Outlawry of War, that remark- 
able peace program that is sweeping the 
world. Its files are and will continue to be 
the most complete record in America of the 
progress of this cause. 
has for more than forty years championed the 
idea of universal religion which finds in free- 
dom the secret of unity and brotherhood, and 
it is today the outstanding organ of this 
opinion in this country. 

UNITY is a weekly paper, sixteen pages, containing 
timely editorial comment, special articles, for- 
eign correspondence by its own representa- 
tives in Europe and Asia, book reviews, and 
regular reports of news from the field of 
liberal thought and action. 


CAN YOU GET ALONG WITHOUT IT? 
WE THINK NOT! 
Send for sample copies 
700 Oakwood Beulevard - - - - - 


$3.00 per year 
Two subcriptitons 85.00 
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Josie Gets Educated 


By GLADYS MOORE 


From the Semi-Weekly Campus, Southern Methodist U., Texas 


HE most interesting thing about a school catalog is what it 

does not tell. Of course college catalogs are so unintelli- 
gible to all parents, most students, and many teachers, that 
what is not revealed is hardly ever discovered except by the 
few initiate. But the average college or university far under- 
rates its ability to educate and to mold the lives of those who 
submit to it, if it considers that is aims are those proclaimed 
in type and that its power lies only in those courses which it 
lists in its curriculum. Besides the many courses that the 
catalog never shows, those which it does include may have a 
value not to be expected from their names. So it is that boys 
and girls coming to higher schools all expectant of acquiring a 
new and wider outlook on the world, or their parents fondly 
hoping for the rectification of their own mistakes on their 
progeny, both at last discover their most ardent hopes out- 
stripped. 


JOSIE AS “RAW MATERIAL” 


Of the perfect flower of these unlisted arts of the Univer- 
sity, what could furnish a more telling example than our own 
Josephine Jones of Greenburg? Josie is the usual small-town 
girl who goes to college. She is not a beauty but one can look 
at her easily. She is the girl who has enjoyed leading her class 
in studies and in fun. Her parents are of quite moderate means 
but amidst the simple standards of Main Street, they appear 
to live almost opulently. Having lacked school advantages in 
their own youth, they now regard “education” as the fetish 
which shall bring to daughter all the good things they have 
missed. And Mr. Jones being the leading grocer of the town, 
it devolves upon the family to fit Josie for the social supremacy 
which should descend upon her. So Josie must go to college. 

Of course the place to send Josie is Blitz, their own denomina- 
tional university. There she will be shielded from the heresies 
of science and the vices of “wordliness.” She will receive the 
polish which will enhance her social standing and will achieve 
an acquaintance which should enable her to do well by herself 
matrimonially. Moreover, the school of their choice has been 
promised a fifty million endowment by Blitz, the billionaire 
bootlegger; so that nothing will be wanting which money can 
buy—once the gentleman involved is finally persuaded of their 
high purpose, and of his own salvation if the cash comes across. 

Josie made most of the mistakes that a freshman can make 
on entering a school. In the first place her mother had gotten 
the idea that school clothes should be neat and serviceable, so 
that when Josie arrived at Blitz with a simple wardrobe, she 
was embarrassed beyond measure to find herself looking 
strangely out of place amidst the general array of late fash- 
ions. This did not make her bearing the more self-confident, 
nor her welcome from the other students the more warm. 

Then she frequently forgot and asked questions. She learned 
the very first day that questioning is the sure sign of ignorance 
and “greenness,” and if she would be wise, she must not let it 
be known that the new surroundings in which she found her- 
self were in any way puzzling. So she gradually attained wis- 
dom by ignoring the things which piqued her curiosity; after 
many painful slips of interrogation properly punished by snick- 
ers, and epithets such as “fish” or “slime,” she achieved an 
apathy to the new which was a credit to her training. 

For further proof of Josie’s need of college, note how at first 
she studied. The Greenburg idea of college is of a place where 
one improves one’s knowledge by hearing lectures or studying 
books by authoritative men. How little do they know of the 
intricacies of education! Is not natural ability much more cul- 
tivated in learning to escape these things? But Josie did not 


know. She frequented the library, looked up matters discussed 
in class, and made a desperate effort to fulfill the requirements 
of five professors each of whom appointed four hours of study 
for his next recitation in the hope that some student might do 
one. In time this method had its effect upon Josie and she 
learned that assignments are never to be taken seriously. This 
conclusion was hastened when she discovered that to study is 
to grind, and to grind is anathema. Only those incapable of 
any other accomplishment are so foolish as to achieve distinction 
by high grades. 

But the worst of all was Josie’s failure to make a sorority. 
Her parents had expected her to do this as a matter of course. 
On the way to school, Josie had met a Xi girl sitting opposite 
her on the train. She remarked to her new acquaintance that 
she thought she would join the Xi’s as her cousin had said they 
were really the nicest girls in school. Josie was rather sur- 
prised to find on arriving that one does not join a sorority as 
one joins the Greenburg high school literaries. She patiently 
waited for overtufes of invitation and was really very nice to 
the Xi she had met and who she felt knew and would assist 
her in her desires. But she soon discovered that she was lack- 
ing in the qualities which make a student desirable for social 
purposes and was left to consider how she might best make 
herself so. 


SAVOIR FAIRE 


But what 2 change takes place by the time sophomoric major- 
ity is attained? What may come afterward is only a polishing of 
the great thing which has been achieved in the preceding year, 
By her second year, Josie was prepared to rectify her old mistakes 
and take real advantage of the opportunities open to her. She 
had learned the art of dress, and had observed that gingham 
and serge are strictly passe. No aspirant to position appears 
on the campus in any but the most modish costumes. She was 
now able to assume the light and swagger air which is correct 
for one who would not be thought a “flat tire.” And she had 
brought a car. Dad and mother may miss being able to go 
about so much after having been used to that luxury, but what 
well-meaning parent could stand in the way of a child’s highest 
attainment, over the small matter of the family car? 

The Xi sorority soon found that they had underestimated the 
possibilities of one who wore the latest models, spent lavishly 
and drove her own car. Soon after the beginning of her 
sophomore year Josie was pledged and proved her prospective 
loyalty in initiation by the consumption of a quantity of raw 
eggs and glue. 

The grade average of the Xi’s was hovering very near the 
danger point and, since she had so persistently ranked in her 
freshman courses, it had been hoped that Josie would profit 
the group in this way. Such unfair dependence on her weak- 
ness was justly rewarded when she “flunked out” a couple 
of courses and the Xi’s were required to exercise their ingenuity 
for other means of preventing disaster. 

With this new era begun, Josie must needs be instructed in 
the proper management of life to its best ends. There was the 
problem of getting honor for one’s group. Having started late 
and not being of special ability in grasping opportunities at 
hand, Josie did not belong to the favored number of organiza- 
tions and had not been called upon to honor a single office. 
Encouraged and supported by her hopeful sisters, she was 
elected to a place of importance in the Y. W. C. A. and enabled 
to step off from there into larger fields of service. 

All these labors so occupied her time that only with diffi- 
culty did she maintain her share of the average demanded in 
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the registrar’s office. So she turned her attention again to 
the raising of grades, but this time with more skill. Such of 
the harder courses as might be were discontinued and replaced 
by “snaps.” She got in touch with a grind who for the occa- 
sional favor of a kind word would allow the full copying of 
notes. She discovered by whom to sit in certain classes so that 
in case of a surprise question a tip could be had promptly. Also 
an interlining of English in the French text was a great time- 
saver if one had a friend who had translated. By cramming a 
term’s work the night before examination, she developed to the 
utmost her powers of concentration. 

Other points of living came to her from time to time. She 
learned the virtues of moderation, that the moderate “cribber” 
seldom gets caught and the moderate “petter”’ seldom lacks 
dates. 

Honor was much emphasized at Blitz. Josie found many 
aspects of it. For instance there was school honor, best cul- 
tivated by means of athletics. What could be of more honor 
than a football team in which openings could not be overlooked 
by rising young business men of the right weight, and a will- 
ingness to take a little learning on the side? Or a coach who 
must be paid a salary of $20,000 a year? Or what honor might 
not redound to those who would venture forth at midnight to 
persuade a rival school of the lowness of its ethics with such 
means as well painted personalities afford? Noise also was a 
means of honor not to be despised. How more surely may a 
school rise to glory than on the well-timed yells of a student 
populace ready to give its last breath? Then there is the class. 
To the class paint again serves as a means to honor; for a 
quantity of paint spread in numerals on some eminence cannot 
but awake regard. And personal honor is not to be forgotten. 
Where so weil as in college can one be deeply impressed with 
the deserved ignonimy of the one who tattles on another with 
the wit to cheat or the bravery to ignore regulations? 


JOSIE’s SCHOLARSHIP 


It is not to be supposed in viewing the benefits of all this 
informal education, that the curricular courses were without 
value. There were the English courses in which she learned 
to know good literature; where she found that nothing which 
teaches a moral or inspires higher living can be artistic, nor 
ipso facto, can it be of any literary worth. She found that 
really good poetry is never bound by forms but chooses how it 
may avoid the suggestion of regulation, how it may be free. It 
was appreciation of this principle, carried to other fields of 
activity, which recently lead Josie to build her Queen Anne 
cottage with its Spanish court, colonial entrance and bungalow 
sleeping porch. It was in an English course where Josie first 
began to learn the practical use of psychology. She had done 
well in English at high school, but her freshman labors had 
failed to bring the grades expected. But Josie was not content 
with failure. She confronted her problem and thought it 
through. Once she studied the facts, how easy to see that those 
who sat well to the front and were most vociferous in declaim- 
ing their answers were the most intelligent in he class. Never 
again did she repeat the error of waiting to be called on for 
what she knew, much to the improvement of her scholastic 
ability. 

Because she was very stupid at mathematics, Josie had man- 
aged to escape it her first year. By her second year she was 
sufficiently developed to handle the work more ably. The 
stringent reasoning required in this course taught her to handle 
a different talent. By means of a liberal flow of tears and a 
proper application of coy smiles, her instructor was finally per- 
suaded of her ability, so that she passed with credit if not eclat. 
So she found that what may not be had one way may be had 
another, and there are more ways of killing a cat than by chok- 
ing it to death. 

In philosophy she was taught the importance of original think- 
ing. This course was rather more difficult than some because 


of its long list of questions with answers to be memorized and 
required the waste of much valuable time in study. 

It is not to be supposed that what Josie learned in biology 
was limited to what she saw in her microscope. Alas if it had! 
What a conglomeration it would have been! But she soon dis- 
covered that no matter how many fascinating things might be 
in sight there, she must notice only the one she could not find; 
and having given attention to it, must not fail to draw those 
features of it which she did not see. So she began the cultivation 
of a reverence for authority—as represented in a good text 
picture which might be kept handy while drawing the specimen 
—and of a scientific attitude which gets the facts one way or 
another. 


JOSIE DEVELOPS RELIGION 


But amidst all these academic interests, Blitz was not for- 
getting her contribution to the national welfare. Her children 
were trained in the true spirit of modern democracy, that of 
mob action. The most intensive training was concentrated 
upon for several hours every week in the gymnasium or stadium, 
There her students were taught to sway unfailingly to the 
slightest signs of a leader, and her children learned to speak 
and act unquestioningly at a word from the front. 


Best of all, Josie’s religious training was not neglected. She 
was compelled to go to church every Sunday. She had always 
rather liked church but anticipated that this activity at Blitz 
must be somewhat painful to require such a regulation. After 
going a few times she found it quite as pleasant as it had been 
at home and concluded that compulsory attendance was only a 
device of the board of trustees in order that the denomination 
at large might know the school for a religious institution. For 
the same purpose, chapel was compulsory, but the chaplain 
made every effort to prevent it from becoming irksome to the 
students. The yell leaders furnished variety each day by 
oratorical appeals announcing “pep” meetings, and by “pep” 
demonstrations, after which the chaplain prayed a “peppy” 
prayer for the players and the proper spirit prevailed. For the 
further development of religion, there were formal courses of 
study. Some of Josie’s class could name every date of impor- 
tance from Genesis to Revelation but she could never achieve 
that perfection. She did learn, however, never to let the con- 
stituency back home know that Blitz taught evolution; nor that 
one might reasonably believe in the conclusions of science and 
at the same time be religious. She found that she was one of 
the elect ordained to knowledge, but not to all who asked might 
she pass it on lest they condemn her school for her beliefs; for 
a good reputation among contributors is above rubies. 

So we have Josie, equipped for the world, a credit to her 
school and to its system of education. May we not bow down 
to the many colleges and universities carrying on a similar 
great work they are too modest to claim, too diffident to ad- 
vertise? 


This Number 


Robert Frost, the poet and teacher, has clear ideas of what 
college enthusiasms should be about. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
who at Wisconsin University is planning a “new college” on 
radically experimental lines, has clear ideas of what freedom 
for students means. Malcom Burton, undergraduate at Carlton 
College, is clear on the aims of student government. Gladys 
Moore, of Southern Methodist University, sees very penetrat- 
ingly what college education generally means in actual point 
of fact to a person like “Josie.” The Midwest Student helps by 
example to show the wonderful benefits of one educational spe- 
cialty, military training. 

Altogether these articles throw quite a bit of pleasant light 
on what we have called “the student and his education.” 

In February will follow more such articles. William Robson 
of the British Labor Party has made a keen study of student 
action in the general strike, which will be printed in the next 
magazine. 
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The Manumitted Student 
A Speech by ROBERT FROST 


We have taken advantage of Mr. Frost. Having 
heard that he does not willingly commit himself in 
prose, we did not even give him a chance to forbid us 
the publication in that medium of his remarks at the 
Wesleyan Parley. His “two and two” might have gone 
lost for our readers. The report below is from stenog- 
raphers’ notes. They have not been edited beyond the 
correction of obvious mistakes. They retain the off- 
hand, colloquial manner of what was a TALK. 


Mr. Frost and Mr. Meiklejohn differ sharply on 
student freedom. Luckily the two speeches printed 
here show the contrast very well. 


Frisst, I wonder what you think about that name. 

Do you hear in my “manumitted student” a note 
of content or a note of pity? Manumitted student— 
manumitted slave. Not far apart, you know. And 
who did the manumitting? It’s always bothered me 
in my teaching that the student was such a willing 
slave. You got him in between two high fences and 
you kicked him down along to his degree—or up along. 


I always myself make a distinction between the free 
man and the freed man. You know you hear the 
people in my country call a man “Freeman Jones’; 
you meet people of another race who are named “Freed- 
man”. I’d rather be named Freeman than Freedman. 
I’d rather be born free than be freed. There are a lot 
of manumitted people. There are a lot of radical 
teachers talking to them and giving them their free- 
dom. Very few, for all that’s said, getting up and 
taking their freedom, or acting like freemen. Of 
course, the whole object of education is to get freedom 
and give freedom, to enjoy freedom. 


You can make lots of play with the word “freedom’’. 
I understand that the Interscholastic Committee on 
Hopscotch is meeting now to change the rules and to 
tinker with the form of the game—they’re going to 
lay it out on the ground differently. I am not par- 
ticularly interested in tinkering with the form of any 
game—the educational game, for instance. I’m not 
very much interested. Their object is the same as 
mine—freedom. 


I am willing to let the institution pretty much alone. 
That’s because life is short and I want to tackle some- 
thing that I can do myself. There’s that great big 
pageant of the football game—the only pageant any- 
body willingly goes to. Suppose I wanted to change 
the institution to the extent of getting rid of football. 
Suppose I did—I wouldn’t bother with it. It has too 
much to do with the form of the institution. 


When I say freedom I say I may want to give you 
freedom of something—freedom of the city, or the 
freedom of your subject. I might mean “expertness’. 
I saw a man who was particularly free with hats. He 
was a juggler with straw hats, and he must have 
worked for years and years to get his freedom with 
straw hats. That’s one sort of freedom—a juggler’s 


freedom. There’s a lot of that in education—freedom 
of. Also there is freedom from. One’s relatives, for 
instance—freedom from. Most young people think 
it’s a question of this—freedom from America; young 
people want to take themselves somewhere. 


I just want to go back a little bit over education as 
I remember it, of the different kinds of freedom people 
wanted to give me. But that will be too long, perhaps. 
I’d just as soon you’d go off sideways from anything 
I have said. Go off at a tangent. That’s a kind of 
freedom I should like to encourage in my class. But 
I can’t exactly do that—I can only make provision for 
it in my manner. 


In education as I knew it, the first thing I remember 
noticing was that people were going to be given the 
freedom to ask why all the time. Children were going 
to say, “Why, mamma?” and “I don’t want to.” “Come 
into lunch”—‘‘Why ?” 


In the eighties when I was not much more than an 
infant there was a story. It was about Jesus and it 
was in the Bible. It has been cast out. A teacher said 
of it, “It’s a school text. You could preach so much 
from it.” 


The story is this. Thé Teacher in the Synagogue 
said to Jesus, “Say Aleth’’. 


“Aleth,” said Jesus. 
“Say Beth,” said the teacher. 


“I won’t say Beth until you tell me what Aleth 
means,” Jesus was reported to have said. And the 
teacher took his stick to him. 

You have a right to know what “Aleth’” means be- 
fore you go on with “Beth.” 

The next thing I heard was that we would be free 
not to remember anything more. If you remembered 
a good poem, if you remembered the demonstration of 
a theorem in geometry, that was “rote memory.” At 
that time you despised the teacher who required it. 
There was a certain absurdity there, in putting to- 
gether the memorizing of the good poem, in English 
or Latin, and the memorizing of the demonstration in 
geometry. There was also a fallacy in confusing the 
theorem and the demonstration. Some of those beauti- 
ful theories of Euclid, for example. There were teach- 
ers within my memory who would let a person learn 
Barnes’ history by heart. I knew a boy who could 
learn a whole page of Barnes’ history on two readings. 
Very wonderful—but very bad. If it had been Gib- 
bon’s, I might have wanted to load upon it myself. 

We always hail the new freedom. It is like the new 
freedom you will have if you have the tutorial freedom 
in college—nothing more to think about—you are 
educated. 

Then we were going to be free from lecturing—free 
from what I am doing to you now. We were going to 
think. I actually saw a teacher in an arithmetic class 
in a school walking around among the children saying 
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to them, “Think, now think!” She snapped them on 
the head, anyway I think she snapped them on the 
head, and said, “Think!” This was when they were 
supposed to be thinking—a new age of thought. 

They can’t find things at one end so they go back to 
the other end. The old system at that time went some- 
thing like this. It reminded me of a man with a dump 
cart, who backs up to you with a load of bricks. He is 
the teacher. He dumps it on you and says, “Assimilate 
it!” That was called education. 

One thing I wish I were free from—I wish I had 
complete freedom from everything I’ve said here the 
last week. It keeps coming in on me. If you get on 
one thing it stays with you all the time. 

I thought of something during the week I want to 
say. Mark Twain wrote something called ‘The Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras County.” Use that as a homily 
of the educational idealism. The story goes that there 
were two men. One taught a frog to jump by touch- 
ing him up behind and saying, “Flies, Dan’l!” The 
other man took a handful of birdshot and loaded him 
up with it. But he only succeeded in making the frog 
shrug his shoulders like a Frenchman. There are 
those two kinds of teachers. One taught us to jump 
by poking us and saying “Flies, Dan’l!”, the other by 
filling us full of birdshot, but they succeeded only in 
making us shrug our shoulders like a Frenchman. 
They didn’t teach us to speak like a Frenchman—no 
one in the world can talk like a Frenchman. 

Then the lecturing—we dwelt on lecturing for a 
long time during the 90’s. I’m seldom caught at a 
lecture unless I’m the lecturer. Of course I suppose 
I’m too antagonistic to the lecture idea. I do believe 
in some rote memory, some lecturing, some rewards, 
some punishments, some gold stars, something on the 
blackboard to show your record. 

Children must be allowed to say “‘No’’ to our “Yes.” 
A child must be taught that he will be perfectly free 
to say, “I don’t agree with you.” He can say, “No, no, 
no” to your “Yes, yes, yes.” If that’s freedom, I’d 
say, let him be free. 

I always shrink in good company from contradiction. 
I hate to contradict. But it’s the sacred idea, you 
know, in modern times. What is the greatest freedom 
a young man can have?—It’s to say “No” to every- 
body. But does it get him anywhere? I think the 
churches that despise dissent would be right—if it 
were really dissent. They named it that. I doubt if 
it is dissent. If it were just dissent I should incline 
away from the dissent. Myself, I don’t care to con- 
tradict and I don’t care to be contradicted. I suppose 
that has its place in education. 


Two AND Two 


The freedom I’d like to give is the freedom I’d like 
to have. That is much harder than anything else in 
the world to get—it’s the freedom of my material. 
You might define a school boy as one who could recite 
to you, if you started him talking, everything he read 
last night, in the order in which he read it. That’s a 
school boy. That’s just the opposite of what I mean 
by a free person. The person who has the freedom of 
his material is the person who puts two and two to- 


gether, and the two and two are anywhere out of space 
and time, and brought together. One little thing men- 
tioned perhaps, reminds him of something he couldn’t 
have thought of for twenty years. That’s the kind of 
talk I’d rather give; but I’m scared to death, so I don’t 
do it with you here. 

I’d rather be perfectly free of my material—reach 
down here in time and off there in space, and here’s 
my two and two put together. Here’s my idea, my 
thought. That’s the freedom I’d like to give. 

It depends so much on the disconnection of things. 
There’s too much sequence and logic all the time, of 
reciting what we learned over night. There’s an at- 
tempt in the honor courses to get toward what I mean. 
I don’t know what the honor courses will do toward it. 


I think what I’m after is free meditation. I don’t 
think anybody gets to it when he’s in anybody’s com- 
pany—only when his soul’s alone. I do it when I wake 
up in the morning, when I’m starting an idea, and 
restarting. Sleep is probably a symbol of the inter- 
ruption, the disconnection that I want in life. Your 
whole life can be so logical that it seems to me like a 
ball of hairs in the stomach of an angora cat. It 
should be broken up and interrupted, and then be 
brought together by likeness, free likeness. 


THAT TERRIBLE LONELINESS 


You might ask me this question: How am I going 
to find time? I would so run a course by self-with- 
drawal. I would begin a course by being very present, 
and then slowly disappear. A sort of vanishing act. 
I’d rather melt away just as I stood there, and leave a 
fellow more and more alone, and let him feel deserted, 
like a baby in a room alone. Give him that terribly 
abandoned feeling, left to the horrors of his own 
thoughts and conscience. 

That’s what I’ve worked at more than anything else. 
I’ve probably ruined many people. They’ve probably 
gone right into mischief when I’ve left them. But 
then there have been some who have not. I’ve had 
boys that I remember as meditative people. The test 
of meditation is, do you bring out of that meditation 
those little things of putting two and two together? 

Some people say I begin too young; nobody begins 
till he is 26. I want them to start at 12 and 15. One 
man, a teacher, said to me, “Nobody can do it. You’re 
asking the impossible.” 

I remember saying to a class, quoting from the poem 
on Alexander’s “Their silence is shocking to 
me.” The lack of ideas in young minds is shocking 
to me. That’s my quarrel with everybody I know. 
I want you putting two and two together, and I don’t 
care a hoorah for-anything else. That’s my interest. 
As long as I stay around the college that will be my 
reason for staying. I have run away, you know. I 
ran away twice and I walked away a good many times. 
You see, I haven’t time to tell you all the devices that 
I use, the attitudes I strike, to convince people I mean 
that. 
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I mentioned in my opening lecture the other day the 
ability, or the weakness, the strength, to be swept 
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away, to be carried away, by something more than 
beer, and games, and so on. I want everybody to be 
carried away by something. I’d rather it would be 
beer and games than nothing, I think. I like people 
who can’t help thinking and talking about things, to 
the highest reaches. That of course is the great thing. 


You may say there’s plenty of provision for that in 
school. Butis there? Freedom to do more than you’re 
asked to do? No, you haven’t, either. Every minute’s 
provided for. I would say to my class, “I am entitled 
to nine hours of your time—three in class and two 
outside for each of those. All right, I present it to 
you. This is the time you can lose yourselves. You’ve 
got to do some losing of yourself to find yourself. I 
touch it and remit it, as Kipling says. I'll keep the 
institution off your back to that extent.” 


Nothing may happen nine weeks out of ten. All 
those hours may be wasted. I think in the years, 
though, something may happen. Let it stand for a 
kind of a gravestone for what you didn’t do. I con- 
tributed that much to your dead mind. 


Those two freedoms. One I can hardly give. The 
freedom to think. The freedom to do more than you 
ought to do. Anyone with a conscience and a sense of 
duty might do the other, I think. 


I know a good story, with a man’s name. I don’t 
mind using names. A fellow named Conrad Aiken, 
one of our very best poets, though not one of our most 
read, was once told in school to interpret something 
from some French dramatist. He went home and got 
so much interested in doing it that he didn’t come back 
to class for three weeks, but by that time he had the 
whole play done in verse. He was sent to the office, 
on the matter of cuts. He ran away on that. He came 
back afterwards to please an uncle, he told me. We 
always pleased our uncles. Is that freedom to do more 
than you ought to? He’d done more than a man might 
be asked to do in his whole college course. If a man 
did that for me, I’d give him A in every course. I don’t 
mind giving A’s. I never object to giving marks 
rather than adjectives. I’d give a fellow A, B, or C, 
rather than an adjective, like “charming.” 


AGAINST SURVEY COURSES 


Question: What do you think is wrong with these 
survey courses? 
Mr. Frost: One thing I’ve heard, a nice lady said 


last night: “They get you so you think you’ve heard 
nearly everything, so that nearly everything you will 
get in life afterwards will sound like an old story to 
you, and yet you couldn’t tell it yourself.” Often when 
I’m speaking to my class, I can see by their look, “Oh, 
I know that stuff; tell me something I don’t know.” 


You’ve got to get down to as much substance as you 
can. In literature I’d rather know four or five poems 
than all of anybody’s understanding of those poems. 
Perhaps that isn’t a fair comparison—than a whole 
sweep down through six centuries of English litera- 
ture. I would rather know those few by heart than 
have anybody use them as stepping stones to give me 


a sweeping view of those periods. It is the same with 
Latin, Greek, and history. I would rather touch a few 
stones that the Greeks left and a few words that the 
Greeks left than have a whole two years of explication 
of those things by somebody. As Mr. Meiklejohn calls 
them—I do not call them that—I am quoting Mr. 
Meiklejohn, “second-rate minds.” I am describing his 
new college. The only people that get any glory and 
beauty out of it are the fellows that sweep through it. 


Any pure artist you find has just the same prejudice 
as I have. I heard one good scientist say that a good 
survey course simply inoculated everybody against 
science. 


President Nichols of Dartmouth, when he was presi- 
dent, said that for his courses in pure science he wished 
the boys might not have had these skimming courses; 
the boys were spoiled, they weren’t fresh. 


Question: You say some people haven’t the ability 
of putting two and two together. 


Mr. Frost: All their writing and all their work in 
science, to answer the last part first, is made out of 
putting two and two together. I can’t use anything 
else myself. There’s nothing to their writing unless 
they put two and two together. The young scientist 
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No Such Negative Freedom 


A Speech by ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


THE outstanding problem is this—it may best be 

stated in the form of a question—Can the average 
young American be liberally educated? Can it be 
done? And it doesn’t seem that there is very much 
doubt about the answer. The answer so far is that 
he can’t under existing conditions. That question 
seems to be a rather serious one for this reason: Our 
whole scheme of life in America is based on the pre- 
supposition that the young American can be educated. 
We have supposed that America is to be the home of 
educated persons, and we have devised a scheme of 
government and devised a scheme of life based on that 
presupposition, that young Americans can be liberally 
educated and that for this purpose the college primarily 
exists. I think then, really, the task which faces the 
American college is to answer that question. In one 
form or another, all colleges are facing this question, 
and rather desperately. Can the college do the thing 
which it is expected to do? Can it give a liberal edu- 
cation? 


Merely for the purpose of getting the subject under 
discussion, I shall give a definition of what a liberal 
education is. Making definitions in this field is a 
favorite indoor sport with me and I had the fun of 
making up another one today. One means by a liberal 
education the process of so informing and training 
and inciting the mind that it will go forward steadily 
on the road to understanding of the life to which it 
belongs; so informing, and training, and inciting a 
mind that you can count on it that that mind will 
travel, will go a certain way, will keep on going that 
way as long as it lives. If then we ask, is the average 
young American being established on the road, so that 
you can count on it that he will travel the road of at- 
tempted understanding as long as he lives, we shall 
have to admit that the American college today is not 
in any considerable measure succeeding in the thing 
it is attempting to do. As Mr. Duggan suggests, it 
is not true that there are going out from our institu- 
tions today in any considerable measure streams of 
understanding into the life of America. 


That is not the way in which colleges are known by 
our community. If you want the prize exhibit, we 
have our alumni. Are they on the road to understand- 
ing? Are they settled in the way of seeking intel- 
ligence? I don’t think that you can say this. But 
there is one thing you can count on, one that you can 
be pretty sure of, whatever else you may doubt about 
the alumnus: he does not read books. He may read 
other things and do other things, but he does not read 
books. He is not interested in that sort of life. And 
what is his attitude toward his college? What does 
he understand the college to be? I think very largely 
he claims to regard it as a place of sentimental loyalty, 
of comradeships, of friendships, and activities, and 
all sorts of other amiable relationships of fun and 
pleasure. College loyalty is of the most unintelligent 
things that could be imagined in connection with an 


institution of learning. The belief in each college of 
the gospel that that college is the very best in the 
country is a strange thing in an institution of learn- 
ing. I don’t think that anyone could honestly say of 
an American college, if one looks at its alumni, that 
they are established in the way of understanding. I 
think rather one would say that as soon as they get 
out into the life beyond the college, they are caught 
up into something else. 


WE'RE IN AMERICA 


But then, I think we should be fair to ourselves and 
ask why we are not more successful. We may say 
that it is because the colleges are in America. For the 
most part America is a very hard country in which to 
teach. As Mr. Duggan suggests, America is very busy 
about a great many other things. It is pretty hard 
to teach literature in schools to children who come 
from homes where a good book is never read. It is 
pretty hard to teach philosophy in a country with no 
taste for meditation in its social life. America is in- 
terested in other things. America has a social scheme 
which has very little recognition of what the way of 
understanding is. A second difficulty is that our 
school system is as yet not ready to give the proper 
preparation for college work. It has been hastily 
constructed and is as yet in the preliminary stages of 
its development. Our college teaching must be un- 
satisfactory until our school preparation can be better 
given. 

If then we agree that America is a hard place in 
which to do good teaching, we must be fair and admit 
that America intends to support teaching and does so 
with great enthusiasm. The difficulty is not one of 
intention, but one of understanding. America has a 
great belief in education; it has faith in education 
and wants it, but just what it is that it wants is not 
very clear. Our typical expression is “Culture or 
bust”. Here it is “understanding or bust’, and I think 
that we ought to look at both sides of this situation. 
America is determined to have education and is willing 
to pay for it. The money that is poured into the in- 
stitutions of learning is almost scandalous. One of the 
greatest difficulties in teaching and administration is 
that so much of the teachers’ and administrators’ time 
must be given to deciding what to do with the money 
we get. If we did not have so much money, we would 
do better teaching. American people are not withhold- 
ing money. There is enough money and enough enthus- 
iasm. Yet, the whole situation is rather unfavorable 
because American people have not yet reached the point 
of sophistication, nor reached the point of social stress 
and strain which demands intelligence. It is at present 
easy to get on, but some day our life is going to get 
serious, We are going to grow up, and then better col- 
lege teaching will be done. 

If this is our external situation, what from the col- 
lege point of view can be done about it? There is only 
one thing that is essential in making a college, and 
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that is the teacher. The great difficulty, which is now 
present in the American college, and I say this as a 
teacher, is that of getting proper teachers. America 
is too busy with other things to allow any consider- 
able part of our talent to go into teaching. It is very 
hard in this civilization to draw into the teaching 
profession the talent and the power which is needed 
for that profession. We must find some way of build- 
ing up the quality of the teacher in the American 
college today, and the only radical way of improving 
it is that of securing better teaching material. There 
is another difficulty with our teaching too, namely, that 
our teachers have been trained under a bad system. 
We are not only bad stuff, but we have bad training. 
We have been trained under a scheme which does not 
give knowledge or understanding; we have been trained 
under a scheme of education during these last 25 or 
35 or 40 years, a scheme of specialized study, from 
which a large understanding has been slipping away. 
To put it frankly and flatly, one of the greatest troubles 
with our teaching is that we are trying to get liberal 
understanding through the teaching of men who them- 
selves in a very large measure have not been trained 
in the way of liberal understanding. We have been 
trained in specialties, in this or that line of work, but 
our general training has not been one of liberal under- 
standing, it has been one of technical scholarship and 
one of pursuit of technical subjects. Until this has 
been overcome, we will not have liberal understanding 
or liberal teaching. 


No NEGATIVE FREEDOM 


If I may turn from teaching and go to the side of 
the student. Presupposing that America were a 
country which admitted of liberal training, which at 
present I do not admit, and suppose our teachers were 
ready and equipped for the giving of a liberal train- 
ing, which only in a measure do I admit, then the 
question comes as to what you are to do with the 
student, in order to give him a liberal training and 
get him established in the way of liberal studies. From 
that point of view, it seems to me that the situation 
can be summed up in one sentence. We must find 
some way to put him into a community of learning, a 
community which is based upon learning, a community 
which has learning at its heart, learning at its center, 
a community that is unified by learning, a community 
that does not admit other forms of unity as a plan of 
organization. I am reminded of what Woodrow Wilson 
tried to do at Princeton. Woodrow Wilson said, these 
boys are bound together in all their social relationships, 
but have no intellectual ties. From this point of view 
I want to attack a notion which is very often advanced 
by students. 

Students so often say that what they would like to 
have in a college is freedom, to be themselves, to do 
as they choose, each to go his own way, freedom from 
interest, from requirements, individual freedom. I am 
as much committed to freedom as anyone, and yet I 
am quite sure that no college or other institution can 
be organized on the basis of freedom in this negative 
sense. There are very definite limitations under which 
freedom can be given to the membership of a social 


group. It is possible only where the freedom which 
each man takes is of such character that it contributes 
to the freedom of every other member of the com- 
munity. Freedom is possible in a community only 
when all the members of the community are so dis- 
posed in mind and so equipped in intelligence that the 
action they will take when free shall be such, not only 
that it will not interfere with another, but will con- 
tribute to the freedom of every other; when every 
member has the same purpose in his mind. Separate 
freedom is possible in a group of people only when that 
group of people has something which dominates every 
member of the group, when the membership of the com- 
munity and every member of the community has a 
sameness of obligation, only when the whole thing is 
dominated, controlled, obliged, ruled by some central 
purpose; and that is true of a college as well as any 
other institution. I would like to see every member 
of a college community free only by finding a certain 
compelling, dominant, central motive, which every 
member of the community receives and takes as his 
own. The college must find a purpose, common to all 
its members, accepted by all its members, before every 
member can be set free to further that purpose in his 
own way. If then we presuppose that an American 
college becomes a community of intelligence, it means 
that all the members of the community accept the same 
gospel of intellect as their guide in life. 

As to the course of study in an American college, I 
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take it that I have spoken so much on this and so often 
that I need to say but little. I am quite sure that as 
to the course of study, we have got to discard the 
elective system, if we are going to have a community 
of learning, and have a definite course of study. We 
must have all the members of the community engaged 
in the same intellectual enterprise. Our system as it 
is separates knowledge into parts and sends each 
member of the community to a collection of some of 
the scattered parts. We must bring them back together 
again, make some unification of preparation which 
shall bind us together as students. Various devices 
have been tried in recent years to establish unity 
among courses. We have tried orientation courses 
for Freshmen. We have been calling this orientation 
course an attempt to tell a Freshman what he is going 
to study before he studies it, as he goes into the field 
ot social science, so that he will understand it when he 
takes it, and I think they have done quite a little in the 
way of unification. More might be done by a senior 
course which would attempt to unify different courses 
after they had been taken. This was done formerly 
by the old senior course in philosophy. I think that 
there is one method that ought to be tried and that 
is the giving up of the division of knowledge alto- 
gether. Our elective system is based on the division 
of the field of knowledge into subjects, and the student 
takes five at a time. I hope that we are going to dis- 
continue the attempt of studying a number of subjects, 
and study a civilization in all its aspects at the same 
time. I should like to get a group of Freshmen and 
acquaint them with Greek civilization as a whole; not 
separate subjects, but get together a group of students 
who want to know the way of understanding a life 
and then take a great episode in human life and see 
what it looks like as a whole, and see if they can 
understand how a great people lived; not getting this 
or that special phase, but considering life as a single 
thing, for that is what they have to do with the life 
of today themselves; and I think we shall have to make 
this experiment of trying the unification by just doing 
away with the separation. But whatever we find, I am 
sure we have got to bring our course of studies together 
in some course of this kind. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENTS 


Then secondly, (this has become a commonplace 
view), what we must certainly do is to get the young 
American to take the responsibility upon himself of 
getting his own studies. Somehow or other we have 
fallen into a situation where the teacher is responsible 
for what happens to the mind of the student. Some- 
how or other we have got to get that relationship re- 
versed. A student goes to college to learn and some- 
how he has got to start out learning for himself, and 
take the initiative himself, and whatever the teacher 
does must be by way of guidance and a mere supple- 
ment to that which the student does himself. I think 
that the teacher can help the student, but can not do 
it for him, and that is what we are trying to do with 
our lecture system and our scheme of instruction. We 
are trying to hand on to the student the work done by 
the teacher. 


The proper relationship is that of master and ap- 
prentice, and the first duty of a teacher is to be a 
student, and then the teacher relationship comes when 
the young mind comes into contact with an older mind. 
It is very hard to get the young American to do it. 
You can not get young Americans to play their own 
football games. They won’t play it themselves. They 
have to get somebody else to manage it for them, some- 
one to coach, for the young American does not care to 
play his own game; they want to furnish the bulk and 
they are run into the machine with someone else in 
charge. We all know who runs the games, who must 
be gotten rid of, if the games are lost. In all college 
papers we find editorials as to whether a certain in- 
dividual should be gotten rid of or retained next year. 
It is easy to determine where the responsibility lies as 
to games, and the same applies to studies. It is 
terribly hard to get the young American to stand on 
his own feet, either in intellectual matters or other 
matters. All that is what we have to do. We have 
got to insist that the students take the lead, and if 
they want to study, they must do that themselves. 


SUMMARY 


To sum he whole matter up: It seems to me in these 
various ways, all we have to do is to establish an in- 
tellectual community to bind a group of people to- 
gether; a community based on intellect. I think that 
it can be done only in a small community or group. 
Our colleges are altogether too large. The great trouble 
there is not that our student body is too large but that 
our faculties are large. The great difficulty in this is 
that the faculty are too numerous to have intellectual 
unity of their own. If we are to have a community 
dominated by some single unified point of view, what 
we need is a small group of teachers where they can 
know each other intellectually well, where they can 
get their education from each other, and keep on get- 
ting it all the time. I am looking forward to the time, 
as a big experiment, in which these big institutions of 
ours are to be broken up into small pieces, not small 
in quality but small in numbers, with limited groups of 
teachers and limited groups of students, with these 
small groups living together in such a way that they 
are all acquainted with each other intimately, and so 
in this way our process of understanding will come 
through the life of the community. I want to see 
every young American who goes to college feel the 
pressure of the community driving him to understand- 
ing, the pressure of a small group of teachers who 
are seeking understanding, and so are driving him 
toward it, and thus become one who would strive to 
understanding and so fit himself, as the Chairman has 
suggested, so fit himself for taking a proper place in 
the American life. The only point on which I am in- 
clined to differ with your Chairman is that we might 
have scholarship without leadership. In my opinion, 
when scholarship does not give leadership, it is be- 
cause of a difficulty in the scholarship. The man who 
is called a grind, is defective, is not a good scholar, is 
not thinking in the way in which a man ought to 
think in order to live properly. 
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The Freshman Hymnal 


By ABE SAVAGE 
(Pitt Weekly, Pittsburgh U.) 


ur wine Omar eulogizes so beautifully must have 

been potent stuff, but he never dreamed that the 
quatrains themselves would effect such a violent jag. 
For of all the literary stepping stones of youth, from 
Pluck and Luck to Sons and Lovers, none, I think, 
makes a stronger or more lasting impression. Once 
read, it is inevitably re-read and memorized, in whole 
or in part, and the victim goes about in a delicious daze 
mumbling about the nightingale that sings to the rose, 
of youth’s sweet-scented manuscript, of the cup that 
clears today of past regrets and future fears. It’s the 
perfect jag—pleasant to take, smooth as it goes down, 
with a warm, golden glow afterward, and—no unpleas- 
ant after effects. 

The appeal this book casts is not hard to explain. 
Youth usually discovers it when he is just beginning 
to be aware of his own relationship to the world at 
large. His brain, if he reads at all, is whirling. He 
must try to reconcile the ethereal beauty of the Ode 
to a Grecian Urn with primary elections, Crossing the 
Bar with Thus Spake Zarathustra; God’s-in-his-heaven- 
all’s-well-with-the-world with The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse. He is slowly, steadily, being dragged away from 
the world of poetics to the world of grim and dirty 
fact. He learns for the first time that the things he 
sees are not rose-colored; he has been wearing rose- 
tinted glasses. In retrospect, I suppose the whole thing 
does not seem quite so terrifying; but at the time, 
when one is in it and part of it, it’s a pretty bitter 
dose to swallow. 

And here, usually, entered the Rubaiyat. One found 


in it all the fears and doubts, all the pangs, set to 
flight. What, asked the poet, was there to settle when 
there was no way of settling it? The questionings 
about This and That, about this Life and the Life after 
Life,—who are we to even talk about it? Of course, 
He knows, but—He won’t tell. The whole thing is a 
dumb and vain show, beginning nowhere, ending no- 
where. On the other hand here is Today waiting to be 
lived in, to be enjoyed, to be caressed. 


“Take the cash and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 
For 
“Tomorrow? Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday’s Seven Thousand Years.” 


Small wonder that it was caught up so eagerly and 
clung to so passionately. It was more than a surcease 
from woe; it became a philosophy of life—something 
to cling to with utter faith. It solved everything, sat- 
isfactorily and completely. Of course, one came out 
of the trance afterwards, but it served its purpose. It 
helped one rest, even for a little while. 

For these things then, Omar is responsible, and for 
them he can be thanked. What matter if his philos- 
ophy is, after all, a boozy hedonism, and his reasoning 
fallacious and specious? What if the poetry, golden 
and musical as it is, is sometimes as mushy and senti- 
mental as any kid’s? He is always ready and eager to 
help a youth out of his own little slough of despair, 
take him off to an enchanted garden and show him 
how to kill a quart. More power to him! 


My Latest Room-Mate 


By JOSEPH VOGEL 


We get along fairly well. He continues with the 
friendships he contracted during previous years, and 
I am at peace to read and write without fear of being 
disturbed at any moment. His chief interest lies in 
poetry, and whenever he discovers a delightful treas- 
ure he reads it to me in a sad melodious voice. He is 
intensely emotional. He cannot analyze a piece of 
literature or discuss a book without exclaiming breath- 
lessly, “God, God!” and turn his head upward, swal- 
lowing loudly, or not, ““That‘s great...gee!...the way 
the author puts it...gee!...the love scene...gett!... 
God!’”’ At any rate we cannot proceed very far. 

He has a kind heart, scarcely any dislike, except for 
a few “high hats”. His judgment of character is 
startingly erroneous. He has a propensity to arrive 
at exactly opposite conclusions regarding another’s 
character. If he knows someone who can play the 
piano well, he exclaims, “God!” stops for a moment 
to catch his breath, and then continues, “He’ll be a 
wonderful pianist some day. How he can play!” In 
the same manner he applies the superlative to all his 
characterizations. One evening a freshman visited us 
and startled us with a vast knowledge concerning 


books. When he left us at midnight, my roommate 
exclaimed, “God, he was wonderful! He’ll be a great 
writer some day, won’t he?” I remembered the ter- 
rible work this freshman handed in for themes in 
English composition, the reading of which I was in 
charge. 

“Because a man can speak well, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he has imagination or can write 
creatively,” I informed my roommate. He merely 
stood there dumbly and thought...so I imagine... 
that as usual I was cruel in denying another person’s 
infallible greatness. 

My roommate’s Irish wit fairly sparkles at times. 
I might add, his unconscious Irish wit, for it dazzles 
when he gets going. Unfortunately, the fervent lad 
cannot follow an argument or discussion through three 
consecutive steps without switching entirely off the 
track, without arriving at the most absurd conclusions, 
and without, in the course of the discussion, suddenly 
exclaiming, when we mention a beautiful thing, “God!” 
then swallowing loudly and breathing stentorously, 
“Gee!” and turning his head upward gaze at the sky, 
lost in overwhelming emotion. 
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Why Faculty in Student Government? 


By Matcom KING BURTON 


(Carlton College, Minn.) 


At the congress of the National Student Federation, 
held early in December at Ann Arbor, the committees 
almost foundered for lack of clear-cut purposes and 
ideas. Mr. Burton made a deep impression as one of 
the few student delegates able to cut through the rhet- 
oric about “faculty cooperation,” etc., etc., with sen- 
sible notions of what student government ought to be 
for. He was therefore asked to outline his attitude for 
The New Student. 


A T the meeting of the National Student Federation 

at Ann Arbor, numerous discussion groups took 
up different campus problems. Student Government 
was discussed, and under the able chairmanship of 
Miss Dorothy Mason, of Wellesley, a clear-cut issue 
arose concerning the advisability of faculty represen- 
tation upon student councils. In fact the whole ques- 
tion of whether faculty and administration should have 
any power of review or control over student govern- 
ment received warm discussion. 


There were two very decided factions represented. 
The larger group believed that some faculty represen- 
tation, supervision, or control in student government 
was indispensable. The minority claimed that stu- 
dent initiative on governing councils should be left un- 
hampered. The chairman granted the smaller group 
the right of presenting a minority report, because she 
seemed to believe that the discussion warranted the 
publication of both sides of the question. The present 
article is intended to explain further the stand taken 
by the minority. 


The minority did not oppose cordial relations be- 
tween students and faculty. It did not claim that 
faculty are no wiser than students. It did not say that 
students should take no advice from faculty members. 
What the minority did claim was that self-reliance can 
come only through personal responsibility: that the 
final acts of decision on student councils should rep- 
resent only the personal initiative of student decision. 


Perhaps the view of the minority can best be summed 
up as was done in their minority report. The minority 
believed that the relation between students and faculty 
should be such that the wisdom of the older genera- 
tion should constantly impress itself upon the younger 
through the unofficial impingement, and only unoffi- 
cial, of the personalities of the faculty members upon 
the personalities of the students. In this way the per- 
sonalities of the younger generation may be strength- 
ened sufficiently for them to act safely without the 
nurse-like guidance of faculty members on their stu- 
dent councils. The fundamental basis of this proposi- 
tion is that if the wisdom of the older generation is 
worth anything, its appeal will be strong enough to 
induce students to accept it. And if this wisdom is 
not acceptable to students, then all other attempts at 
education, training, and character building are doomed 


at the outset to failure. But assuming that this wis- 
dom is acceptable to students, they will no longer need 
a paternal influence to guide their every action and to 
speak their every word. 


The practical issue, however, goes much further than 
we might expect, and for two reasons. First of all, 
students who operate on councils where faculty mem- 
bers are present unconsciously learn to follow and 
accept much more than they ever suspect. They are 
put in an environment where forces not within them- 
selves are constantly affecting their actions. Even 
more important, however, is the fact that such gov- 
ernment does not even pretend to represent the desires 
or judgments of the students at large; its high stand- 
ards are no indication of high standards in the minds 
of other students; its strength may be complemented 
only by the concealed, unexpressed weakness of the 
average student; but pure student government could 
not fail to give quick indication of any degenerate 
standards of thought and purpose in the larger stu- 
dent group. 


As a matter of practice, it is generally found that 
where there is faculty representation on student coun- 
cils, the faculty members wield a tremendous influence 
both by their persuasive powers and by their sugges- 
tive force. It is very often true that students un- 
knowingly take for granted what is said by faculty 
members because the faculty members have expressed 
themselves so well on a given point that it seems the 
obvious and unquestioned thing to do. Thus students 
are not even aware that a decision was made for them. 
They firmly believe that there was no question about 
the step; yet if the guiding hand of older men had not 
suggested the way, perhaps they would have ques- 
tioned the path to take and would have seen an issue 
which was lost through the assuring influence of the 
faculty. In this way much responsibility is born for 
the students and their own wills remain weak from 
lack of exercise. This paternalism can go to terrific 
extremes almost unknowingly, until student represen- 
tatives never develop one iota of self-reliance, respon- 
sibility, or judgment. Too often it is a devitalizing 
curse. 


The second point has even deeper significance. When 
faculty are represented on the council, the faculty help 
to make the rules for the students. Really democratic 
government is then not even sought. Rules are not 
the expressions of wishes on the part of all the stu- 
dents. Instead they are good desires for good conduct, 
cherished in the minds of the faculty and student rep- 
resentatives on the council. Most of the students feel 
no responsibility for the laws. They may wholly dis- 
approve of many of them; if so, they are not likely to 
respect them to any extent much greater than the 
danger of receiving discipline for their acts. And far 
more important, they will not take any such standards 
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with them when they graduate; and then the true 
weakness of the system is proved. 

Fundamentally the whole problem rests with the 
establishment among all the students of the proper 
ideas of decent, considerate, just, and inspired stand- 
ards of living. When this problem is properly attacked, 
there is no need for faculty representation on the stu- 
dent council. When this is neglected, our educational 
process fails in its greatest task—that of giving stu- 
dents enough self-reliance to stand on their own feet. 
Faculty representation is only one method of trying 
to cover an inherent weakness. It is only one way of 
trying to postpone until after graduation the time 
when the students shall disclose to the outside world 
their weaknesses. We have tried to keep the names of 
our colleges fair and clean. We have taken this cow- 
ard’s method of achieving our ends. 

Now, I know the objections that are raised against 
sole student responsibility on student councils. It is 
said that Boards of Trustees, the faculty, the donors 
of money, and almost anyone who might wield influ- 
ence, have demanded that the faculty take close watch 
of our students. This being true, the practical steps 
to be taken seem very difficult. But this circumstance 
cannot change the ultimate truth. Higher than the 
legal right of any trustee or president is the right that 
goes with truth, objectively considered, freed from the 
hampering influences of all practical difficulties. With 


intellectual integrity only can we work toward our 
ideal, however distant. 


What we need is to substitute social controls on our 
campuses for faculty representation on our student 
councils. We need to take the freshman more into con- 
fidence, work with him especially for the establishment 
of proper ideals, give him something better to do than 
lackey service to upper classmen, give him classes with 
good instructors and not just with the left-overs of the 
teaching staff, let him live with college students and 
learn from them instead of nursing him in a specially 
conducted freshman dormitory. The whole campus 
should feel from the outset of the freshman year that 
reason and intelligence, not rules, direct student con- 
duct. We should be forced back upon our ideals and 
inward standards; and if they are weak with disuse, 
then let the conflict with necessity start giving them 
their training exercises. It is better to burn our fin- 
gers with mistakes than to be preserved in weakness. 


Why this whole issue should have been shielded from 
discussion in the congress at large of the National Stu- 
dent Federation is difficult to see. Perhaps the leaders 
had not foreseen such an issue and therefore gave it 
little importance. If they made a mistake, let us hope 
that in the future the congress will not be so carefully 
planned in advance that no unexpected issues may 
come in for their turns at general discussion. 


A Quiet Afternoon 


Being a poem by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


on the wide open spaces with plenty of atmosphere 


Three guys walked up to the filthy bar 
In Dirty Dick’s Saloon, 

And ordered some rot-gut whiskey. 
The time, it was afternoon. 


“T’ll pay,” said the first, a tall roughneck 
From a town up near the bend. 

“A sock on the nose you'll take,” said one, 
“Before your money you'll spend.” 


“A sock on the nose, and that ain’t all,” 
Said the silent one of the three. 

“This is my treat, and I’ll have you know 
‘The drinks are all on me.” 


They wrapped the bar-rag ’round the neck 
Of the one who spoke so loud. 

The second threw his gold on the bar 
And soon there was a crowd. 


A fight! A fight! Whoop-ee! Whoop-ee! 
In Dirty Dick’s Saloon. 

There’s many a broken cranium 
Came from that afternoon. 


One crashed a bottle on the head 
Of a stranger with a crutch. 

A shot from the gun of Dead Eye Dick 
Killed the man called Crazy Dutch. 


Then in walked Nell, the crimson gal, 
From the town of East Saint Louee. 

And on the spot all guns were still 
And everything went blooey. 


The first man said, “T’ll have that gal. 
I'll take her for my wife.” 

An Indian who had but one arm 
Killed that man with a knife. 


The second man seemed monstrous bold. 
He smiled at the dizzy brawd. 

A coon took out his razor true; 
Well, number two was floored. 


The last man turned to the bar-tender 
Who worked for Dirty Dick. 

“Give me some of your rotten rum, 
And give it to me quick.” 


To him, this gal meant nought at all. 
He was a low-down sot. 

For women he cared not a pink-eyed hoot, 
But he liked his liquor hot. 


And soon the sun began to set; 
And soon uprose the moon. 

It cast a ray on the bar-room known 
As Dirty Dick’s Saloon. 
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To Europe 


W. W. COMMONS 
Field Secretary, The Open Road, Inc. 


The National Student Federation at Ann Arbor decided to 
repeat for the coming summer its joint project with the Open 
Road, Inc., for sending groups of American students to Hurope. 

The following pages give the basis of the plan and some of 
the experiences of groups last summer. 


g4ID the Paris Temps two summers ago, ‘These 

middle-class visitors to Europe, these folk who 
come by third class in the boat, who come to learn and 
understand, who come to know old glories and be mel- 
lowed by old customs, it is hard for the Old World to 
fathom them.” And, it should be added, hard for them 
to fathom the Old World. 

This same thought had already been revolving in 
the minds of the founders of The Open Road. Re- 
cently graduated from college, these two young Amer- 
icans had been much abroad, had formed friendships 
and acquaintances among the students of Europe. 
They saw American college men and women going to 
Europe by thousands in the summer time, yet fed up 
on sightseeing, unable to meet anyone with whom they 
could talk (save other Americans and shopkeepers), 
their human relations confined to the customary tour- 
ist contacts. How might the students of America and 
Europe be brought together, to meet the intellectual 
needs of the American student and give him an entree 
into everyday European life, to let the European stu- 
dent satisfy at first hand his curiosity and eagerness 
about America? 

An answer came in discussions with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Students (an association of 
European national student unions), the International 
Student Service (formerly the European Student Re- 
lief) and the Deutsche Studentenschaft (the national 
union of German students). These organizations un- 
dertook to interest European students in receiving 
their American fellows. A bureau of American stu- 
dent travel was established in Paris to work with those 
organizations and individuals in Europe who were to 
play host and to arrange definite itineraries. Then 
came arrangements in this country. The National 
Student Federation of America, which had just been 
formed, became an official and eager cooperator. Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan of New York, Director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, accepted the chair- 
manship of an American Advisory Committee. The 
Open Road, with offices at 2 West 46th Street, New 
York, was constituted the travel representative for this 
whole undertaking in international student friendship. 
To the Open Road was entrusted the selection of Amer- 
ican students who should enjoy the hospitality pledged 
throughout Europe. 

Three field secretaries went forth into the colleges 
and universities of the east and middle west, explain- 
ing the idea, forming college groups where it seemed 
both wise and possible. Each group numbered from 
twelve to fourteen students and was under the leader- 
ship of a carefully selected faculty member or older 


person whose special fitness had commended him. 
Groups from Amherst, Dartmouth, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Mount Holyoke, Ohio University, Radcliffe, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Yale re- 
sponded to the invitation, as well as three intercolle- 
giate groups, each representing some six or seven col- 
leges. 

The results of last summer, some of which are noted 
elswhere in this issue of The New Student, have been 
convincing. The work goes on this year more ambi- 
tiously, more surely. Mistakes and disappointments 
have been valuable in pointing the way to more effec- 
tive arrangements. Through the International Stu- 
dent Hospitality Association, the Paris bureau respon- 
sible for all European details, the students of Europe 
extend their warmest hospitality. Through the Na- 
tional Student Federation of America and The Open 
Road, this invitation is being conveyed directly to col- 
lege and university campuses. 

Since the very purpose of the work and the hospital- 
ity provided in Europe necessarily involve a rather 
strict limitation of numbers, very rarely is more than 
one party taken from one institution. This too makes 
it impossible to include more than a small proportion 
of colleges. Determining factors in the placement of 
a party are the approval of the college administration 
of both the idea and the individual who is invited to 
lead the party, and a genuinely serious interest on the 
part of undergraduates. Field secretaries of The Open 
Road visit each college where it is deemed advisable 
to inaugurate the work. The leader is selected from 
the faculty; in a few exceptional cases he may be a 
graduate student or an especially able undergraduate. 
He is chosen for his interest in European affairs, 
travel experience, social qualities, practical capabili- 
ties. The leader selects the members of his group in 
his own college in order that the party may be natural 
and congenial. He is social arbiter and administrator 
to the thirteen students who go abroad with him. 

When the formation of a party is definitely decided 
upon, an itinerary is selected from among the fifteen 
arranged by the International Student Hospitality As- 
sociation. The itinerary may be intensive, devoted 
perhaps to Italy with a brief space in France and 
German Switzerland; or regional, such a trip down the 
Danube from Passau to the Black Sea; or more in- 
formal, such as a hiking trip in Germany or a bicy- 
cling tour of France. Everywhere are European stu- 
dents ready to welcome their American fellows. 


The trips last three months, from New York back 
to New York. Prices are comparatively low, since no 
one in Europe makes a financial profit and the travel 
representative takes only a reasonable allowance for 
administration. The students in each country are 
actuated by patriotic motives, combined with an in- 
terest in foreign peoples which belongs to their educa- 
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tional tradition. Those who come from America must 
be worthy guests for the dinners, formal balls, country 
dances, hikes, theater parties, conferences, kneipes, 
which make the summer in Europe. But more impor- 
tant, the American students who participate in this 


establishment of international friendship should be 
able to take persons, customs, art and scenery for what 
they are intrinsically, regardless of national labels; 
they should be able to break up the big generalizations 
into their little living elements. 


In Vienna 


By SALLY LOOMIS 


E was a hot midsummer afternoon, and the late-com- 

ers blessed the window-sills assigned to them as 
the only remaining seats. The little front room of the 
Studentenheim was to be the scene of another strange 
gathering. It was, of course, the Viennese students 
who usually gathered there to pursue the learning 
which cost them so much sacrifice, but it had recently 
been converted into a dining-room for the American 
students, who consumed at one meal what would be a 
week’s rations for an Austrian. Today it held stu- 
dents of both nations, plus a miscellaneous group of 
Vienna socialists and antisocialists, Pan-Germans and 
royalists, drawn by special invitation and friendly cu- 
riosity, so that this American student group should 
have an opportunity to study a cross-section of society 
in present day Vienna. 

There was an aesthetic, greyish-bluish young man 
first, who toid us, in English that might have come 
from Oxford or Cambridge but had, we discovered, 
been learned entirely in Vienna, no less than the com- 
plete history of Austria in five minutes, and handled 
it rather well considering. Then a plump, much-mus- 
tached burgomaster spoke, turning out to be a socialist 
representative in the Vienna Legislature, the head of 
the City Welfare Department, and incidentally a pro- 
fessor of medicine at the university. The greatest of 
these was evidently the Welfare Department, for in 
Vienna, where socialism holds sway, the city is ab- 
solute monarch over birth-rate, death-rate, and even 
baths. There was a fierce, dark man who interrupted 
with the criticism that the socialists might better have 
built several small bath-houses than a million-dollar 
structure which aimed to win votes rather than to 
serve the public. A row was averted chiefly by the 
burgomaster’s difficulties with English, and the floor 
was left to the fierce, dark man, who seemed to know 
everything about everything, and told it in American 
that was very plain indeed. He was the United Press 
Correspondent. 

Herr Bock, the non-partisan, pacifist host of our 
stay in Vienna, tried to close the discussion at an ap- 
propriate dinner hour, but the group ignored the sug- 
gestion, since one can eat in America, but this oppor- 
tunity might not come again. The economics students 
found that the United Press correspondent had much 
to say on the problem of rent and currency stabiliza- 
tion, and the extreme to which the Viennese had car- 
ried out their scheme of turning out the aristocracy 
and turning in the working classes. They extracted 
promises to be shown the apartment houses erected by 
the city—magnificent to look at, and a vast improve- 
ment over the horrible pre-war living conditions—but 
hastily and poorly built. The window-sills were de- 


serted as the meeting, as such, broke up and inquiring 
groups circled the various speakers. One clustered 
around the first speaker, the aesthete of the beautiful 
English. He spoke of the union of Austria and Ger- 
many as Austria’s only hope, and an end desired by 
all of Austria except the Catholic,—the Christian So- 
cialist—party. He prophesied another slump in the 
currency owing to the tariff barriers set up against 
Austria by the very countries which so generously con- 
tributed the stabilization loan. Most heatedly he con- 
demned the old aristocracy, the new bourgeoisie, the 
Austrian government and the tactics of the Allies. 

It was a hot midsummer afternoon when we gath- 
ered in the Studentenheim, but we left in the cool of 
the evening, and had not had enough. It is odd, but 
it was not until some time later that I realized with a 
shock that eight years before we had been killing each 
other. We were not even very conscious that after- 
noon that the Viennese had suffered unspeakably. So 
full were they of the new and puzzling Vienna that 
the war has left them, so very hospitable are they to 
foreigners interested in it, that we felt their problems 
ours. The open-air concert that night in the garden 
of the Franz Joseph palace where we heard Strauss’s 
Blue Danube Waltz on the banks of the river itself, 
was an echo of the Vienna of the old order haunting 
a still majestic city where a new order reigns. 


THE WORKERS’ 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


announces the following Classes and Lectures being 
conducted NOW and ending MAY 29, 1927: 


1. Universal History 
Interpreted in the Light of Philosophy. Lecture course by 


HARRY WATON 
Every Friday at 8:30 P. M., at the Chapel of Church of 
All Nations, 9 Second Avenue, New York City 
ADMISSION 50 CENTS 


2. A Class for the Study of Spengler’s Book 


‘The Decline of the West’ 
By HARRY WATON 


3. Philosophy of Religion 
With relation to the Old and New Testaments 
Lectures by 


HARRY WATON 


Every Sunday from 3 to 6:15 P. M., at the Culture Center 
336 East 15th St., New York City 
Admission to Nos. 2 & 3, 50 Cents 
For further information, write to 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL INST. 
P. 0. Box 24, Station E, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Heidelberg 


By JULIA S. OLDER 


FHEEIDELBERG—the student’s paradise, the tourist’s 
happy hunting-ground. What a wealth of conno- 
tations lies behind the name: to the student, it means 
study in an old-world setting of romance, and not too 
much study; to the American theatre-goer, it is the 
habitat of the Student-Prince; the novelist, with an 
eye to artistic truth, makes it the scene of trystings 
during an evening of Strauss waltzes, beer-bouts, 
street-singing at midnight, and duels at dawn. 

When we visited Heidelberg, on an Open Road tour 
this summer, the University was closed, and most of 
the students away for the summer. Under ordinary 
conditions of touring, a visit to Heidelberg during a 
vacation period should be a dead loss, as far as carry- 
ing away a picture of student-life is concerned. How- 
ever, because of the arrangement that we meet with 
foreign students everywhere, our stay here was one 
of great interest. The score of students we met en- 
abled us to carry away a splendid picture of their uni- 
versity-life, to get into the very spirit of it. So did 
the surroundings, which play such an important part 
in determining the character of any German univer- 
sity. In fact, setting is often the deciding factor in 
the German student’s choice of a university, because 
the curricula in all are of about the same excellence, 
and always of the same scope, with the four faculties 
of law, medicine, theology, and philosophy. The stu- 
dent who likes the city will attend the University of 
Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, or Munich; perhaps he will 
wish a semester or more in the beautiful Schwarzwald 
town of Freiburg; or under the shadow of Charle- 
magne’s chapel and lofty council-halls at Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) ; or in Old Heidelberg, below the 
great castle. 

Why a student should choose Heidelberg is not dif- 
ficult to understand. The town itself lies in the valley 
of the Neckar. It is cut in two by the river, and 
bounded by the high hills known as “Holy Mountain” 
and “King’s Chair,” the site of the castle. 

On the side of the river with the comparatively un- 
interesting new section, we find, along the Neckar, a 
line of quaint cottages belonging to fishermen, and, at 
some distance from them, the Schefelhaus, where the 
student-prince lodged. The house is a white one, low 
and broad; and the adjoining beer-garten faces the 
castle. The tourist spends most of his time in the old 
sections across the Neckar. Here are the university 
buildings, a gloomy stone building on the river which 
was at one time the royal stables, and the castle on the 
hill above the town. There is the Heiliggeistkirche, 
whose massive buttresses and portals survived the 
burning of Heidelberg by the French in 1693. Origin- 
ally a Catholic church, it was that date divided into 
one for Catholics and one for Protestants, an arrange- 
ment which exists today. The only other building 
which survived the destruction of 1693 is the famous 
hotel “Ritter zum St. Georgen.” Its delicate facade, 
well named the “gem of the Renaissance,” faces the 
old church; and the fluted columns, fine arches, and 


ornamental sculptures are in strong contrast with the 
Romanesque sturdiness of the latter. 

Narrow cobblestoned streets wind up the hill to the 
castle. The castle consists of several buildings from 
different periods, named after the dukes who built 
them. There are the beautiful ruins of the Otthein- 
richsbau, and its tower which was cross-sectioned by 
French gunpowder. The Friedrichsbau, of a preten- 
tious baroque style, has Roman-looking sculptures of 
pompous dukes decorating its exterior. There is an 
open-air theatre in the courtyard where “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and “Faust” festivals are held. On 
other occasions there are “illuminations.” Then the 
castle, ablaze with lights, is a very gorgeous sight to 
behold from the town below. 

The famous wine-cask is in the Friedrichsbau cellar. 
This barrel, the largest in the world, took castle topers 
forty years to empty. On top of the barrel is a plat- 
form, approached by a high winding staircase, which 
is larger than many Greenwich Village dance floors. 
Below us we see the figure of Perkeo, reputed to drink 
forty glasses of wine a day. Against the lumbering 
hulk of the barrel he shrinks to human insignificance. 

Heidelberg University is the oldest in Germany, and 
third oldest in Europe. Students still attend classes 
in the original dark class-rooms, study at desks whose 
surfaces are cut up by many generations of initials, 
and graduate in the old Gothic hall with its faded 
frescoes and rich wood carving. 

At Heidelberg, as at other German universities, one 
is impressed with the scarred faces of many of the 
students. These scars are the results of fencing 
matches or “fightings,” as the world was translated. 
A fighting should be differentiated from a duel. A 
duel is fought in anger, with intent to kill, or at least, 
seriously wound. A heavy sword is used, and the 
body is unprotected from the waist up. Duels are for- 
bidden by law. A fighting, on the other hand, is 
equivalent to a fraternity initiation. Before he may 
enter a Protestant corporation (fightings are now for- 
bidden in the Catholic ones), a student must exhibit 
his strength and courage in several fightings. There 
is no actual quarrel; his opponent is usually selected 
by others. Light swords are used; the body is pro- 
tected, the face bandaged but open to the sword-play 
so that, if he is fortunate, he will emerge from the 
fighting with at least one scar. The students are very 
proud of these scars; but, of course, ideas of beauty 
differ. 

Our last evening at Heidelberg was spent on the 
Neckar. The river, which in the daytime was covered 
with sails, was now still as a pool, and shimmering in 
moonlight. On the distant bank was the cool reflec- 
tion of a tower, and a bit farther away, the silhouette 
of a bridge. We sat in long galley-shaped boats that 
were poled from the stern. We were sung to: student- 
songs, folk-songs, and a few national hymns. We an- 
swered with a college song or two, and with sincerity, 
“Ich hab mein Herz in Heidelberg verloren.” 
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Believing that the educational value of military training is 
often lost sight of, we are glad to be able to publish the follow- 
ing lecture on Military Courtesy, given this year by Major 
Bernard Lentz, of the Department of Military Science and 
Tactics, and forming a regular part of the curriculum offered 
to basic students in the R. O. T. C. at the University of Min- 
nesota. 


HE talk today is going to be on military courtesy. There are 
people—and what is more to the point for our present pur- 

pose—there are students in colleges and universities who take 
military training, who do not understand the reasons lying be- 
hind military courtesy, such as standing at attention, saluting, 
etc. It is because they do not understand the significance, the 
object behind military courtesy. In the talk today I am going 
to try to bring out the how, the when, the where, but most of 
all, the why of military courtesy. I shall try to bring out that 
military courtesy is nothing more or less than common everyday 
decency,—the common everyday variety of manners which we 
all should observe in our daily relations with our fellow men. 
Nothing that does not square with good behavior, gentlemanly 
demeanor, or if you wish to use even a higher word, a more 
academic word, nothing that does not square with culture. 

From time immemorial there has always been some form of 
courtesy, especially when people met. It is alleged that in the 
day of the Neanderthal man—Who was the Neanderthal man? 
The second man in the last row— 

“T don’t know.” 


Whenever you come over here and sit in a class room and are 
asked a question, you rise and answer the question. There is 
always a good answer—“I don’t know, sir.” Who was the Nean- 
derthal man? 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

That’s a good answer (pointing to another man). 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

Who does know? All right, the man way back there. 
and loud so that they all can hear. 


“He was a prehistoric caveman.” 


Yes, the prehistoric man. 
derthal; can you tell me? 


“T don’t know, sir” (pointing to another student). 


“He got his name because the remains were found in Nean- 
derthal, Germany.” 


Yes, that is right. Well, in the days of the Neanderthal man, 
who lived thirty, or forty, or fifty thousand years ago, prehis- 
toric men—you look at Wells’s Outline of History and others 
and you will see a picture of the Neanderthal man—a sort of 
dumbellish looking sort of fellow, thick brows, receding fore- 
head—one student said Wednesday “a sort of missing link”— 
in the days of the Neanderthal man—the days that Rudyard 
Kipling tells about—Who was Rudyard Kipling? 

“An author.” 

What kind of author? 

“A good author.” 

Where did he come from? 

“England.” 

Where did he go to? 

“T don’t know, sir.” (Lentz pointed again to another student.) 

“He went to India.” 

Has he come back from India? 

Yes, sir.” 

Where is he now? 


Good 


How did he get his name, Nean- 


“He is still in England.” 


Is he still alive? 
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He is considered Great Britain’s foremost poet and author. 
Who can tell me some of the things he wrote? 

“Soldiers Three, The Jungle Books, and a lot of poems, and 
especially about India.” 

He spent years in India and knows perhaps more about the 
psychology of the natives of India than anybody else. In the 
days of the Neanderthal man—you see this is a little bit of a 
historical and literature talk, too,—you all know now who the 
Neanderthal man was, and who Kipling is. In the days of the 
Neanderthal man—the days that Rudyard Kipling tells us 
about—when man, having long lived in the tree tops, where of 
course he was very lonely and subject to much brooding, finally 
decided to come down from his tree house and associate himself 
with his fellow man on the ground, for predatory or homicidal 
purposes. It is alleged that in those days there were two of 
these prehistoric men, cavemen, hairy men, perhaps, who were 
wont to meet on a narrow trail in the forest. Perhaps at one 
end of that trail there was a banana tree, and at the other end 
a fig tree, and one was going after food for his family and the 
other after raiment for his wife. Be that as it may, whenever 
these two fellows met on the trail—and they carried big hickory 
clubs in those days—they would knock each other over the head, 
knock each other down and out by way of establishing mutual 
respect. After this had been going on for a while and they had 
knocked each other down and out a great many times, and had 
knocked a little sense into each other’s heads, they decided that 
instead of knocking each other down and out every time in 
passing, they would hold up their clubs like this as a sign of 
mutual respect. Perhaps after a while they added the refine- 
ment which we still have in our drill regulations of executing 
“eves left.”” Perhaps they even smiled, but the story doesn’t go 
into all these details. 

Right here was the first form of courtesy, of some form of 
salutation when people met. And so on through the ages—the 
days of knighthood, when knights coming in the presence of 
friends used to remove their helmets, or at least raise the visor 
—the door to the helmet—as a sign of friendliness and respect. 
And to this day in civilized countries, including the United 
States, when gentlemen meet, and emphasis on the word gentle- 
men—come in the presence of friends, especially ladies, they 
express their presence, they show their presence by some form 
of salutation. 

Now, how many here like to dance? Raise your hands. Oh, 
yes, there are more of you who like to dance, and those who 
don’t know how, wish they did know how. It is a pleasant thing 
to be invited to a nice dance, where a lot of fine ladies are in- 
vited, seated around the hall.—The decollete gowns, satin 
slippers, real silk, flesh colored hosiery, faces washed with Palm 
Olive soap to preserve their school-girl complexion, and per- 
haps just the faintest tinge of perfume. Yes, it is very pleasant, 
it is very exhilarating, to be permitted to swing one of these 
ladies around to the tune of some captivating waltz, like “Al- 
ways,” or some jazzy fox-trot, like “Gimme A Little Kiss, Will 
Ya, Huh?” Now, supposing you—and I mean editorial you, 
that may mean anybody, or it may mean everybody—I hope it 
means nobody in this audience—editorial you—are invited to a 
dance where a lot of these fine ladies are present, and the or- 
chestra gets ready to start up a tune, and you look over the 
ladies and you get all ready and figure out who is the one you 
are going to ask for a dance, and the orchestra strikes up a 
tune—the orchestra and the piano and the drums and the violin 
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and the banjo and cornet and lastly the saxophone, whose allur- 
ing tunes, it is alleged, make tame women wild—the orchestra 
strikes up a tune and you make a bee-line for one of those 
ladies, you walk up to her and say, “Hey, old girl, come out on 
the floor and dance this dance with me!” What will she say? 
What are the chances of your getting that dance? Two years 
ago when I brought out this same point there was a little bit 
of a freshman on the front seat. When I said, “What are your 
chances of your getting the dance?” he replied, “They ain’t very 
good, sir.” No, they aren’t very good. They’re nil. And why? 
Because you haven’t any decency. Because you haven’t any 
manners. Because you haven’t any courtesy. She will tell you 
politely to go to hell. But being a lady she will not tell you in 
those words. She will probably look at her program and say, 
“IT am very sorry, Mr. Dumbell, but I have the next twenty 
dances engaged.” And you look on your program and find there 
are only twelve dances on it. She wanted to make sure, doubly 
sure, that you will never come near her again. And what is 
more, she will tell her friends, whispering to right and left, 
pointing you out as a dumbell; and what is more, if there is a 
bouncer present, you will soon be bounced out of that ballroom. 
If there isn’t a bouncer present, and there are gentlemen pres- 
ent, these gentlemen will soon find out about it from their lady 
friends, and you will be shown the door. And all because you 
are a dumbell and don’t know how to behave yourself when in 
the presence of ladies. 

Now, let us go just a little further. You, and I repeat edi- 
torial you, and it may mean anybody, it may mean everybody, 
now think of the crowd, I hope it means nobody, are invited to 
a dinner where a group of these fine, pretty ladies are present, 
and dinner is announced. You hotfoot it into the dining room 
ahead of the ladies, and you plunk yourself down into a seat 
before the ladies are seated, and soup comes in and you grab 
your spoon and you suck in that soup making a noise like a 
cistern pump run dry. How may were born on a farm, raise 
your hands. You farm boys know what that sounds like, a 
cistern pump. And the meat comes in and you grab your fork 
and it happens to be chicken, you spear the largest piece of 
white meat on the platter before the ladies are served. And 
the peas come in and you grab your knife and you shovel in 
the peas like a man shoveling coal into a fraternity cellar. And 
finally the finger bowls come in and you end up by drinking 
all the water out of the finger bowls. Again I say, what are 
the chances of your being invited to another dinner of that 
kind? And the answer in the words of the little freshman two 
years ago is—what is the answer (pointing) ? 

“They ain’t very much, sir.” 

No, they aren’t any good at all. They’re nil, because you are 
no gentleman. You are a social saphead, and just like the 
dumbellish dancer, are not wanted where ladies and gentlemen 
meet. 

Now, how many have got a copy of this booklet, Rules and 
Regulations of the R. O. T. C.? I know you haven’t all read 
it over. It is a good thing to read it, though, because it keeps 
you out of trouble. I want to read you from page twelve, under 
the heading “Salute.” It says here: “When in uniform on the 
campus, a member of the R. O. T. C. is expected as a matter of 
military courtesy to salute the President of the University, the 
Deans of the colleges, the Officers of Administration, and all 
commissioned officers of the regular army, navy, marine corps, 
national guard, reserve guard, and of foreign countries.” It 
says here: “A member of the R. O. T. C. is expected to”—sim- 
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ply is expected to—nobody is going to force him to—simply ex- 
pected to salute the people I have mentioned. Who can tell me 
this: why, do you think, are the officers of foreign countries 
included in this? Anybody. Back there (pointing). 

“International courtesy.” 

The idea is that the more we can spread this idea of courtesy, 
the better it is for us, the better this world becomes as a place 
to live in. Now, in your instruction in the armory and outside, 
you have not had instruction in the hand salute. We reserve 
that solely for this occasion. Who can tell me with which hand 
you render the hand salute. 

“The right hand, sir.” 

Always the right hand. Who can describe the hand salute? 
Anybody here? Way back there. Good and loud so they can 
all hear. 

“The hand should be at an angle of about forty-five degrees.” 

At the command, “Hand salute!” It it in two parts—at one 
the hand is raised, fingers are straight together, thumb along- 
side the fingers, the wrist is straight, the forearm makes an 
angle of forty-five degrees. You raise that hand up so that 
the forefinger touches immediately above and slightly to the 
right of the right eye, either to the forehead or the headdress. 
What is the headdress? The cap or the hat. Immediately above 
and slightly to the right of the right eye. If you haven’t a hat 
on, touch the forehead in the same position. Now, I say the 
forearm makes an angle of 45 degrees. With the horizontal 
or the vertical? You, man (pointing). 

“Kither one.” 

That’s right, absolutely right. 
before? 

“No, sir.” 

Why is it either one, tell us that. 

“Tt would be the same vertical or horizontal because the angle 
is 90 degrees.” 

What is 90 degrees? 
another man). 

“The vertical makes an angle of 90 degrees with the hori- 
zontal,” 

This is the first section and this is the eighth one that I have 
talked to, in which the first man has answered that question 
correctly. There was one section where the man had heard the 
lecture before. What college are you from? 

“Forestry, sir.” 

In every other case, the man has guessed either horizontal or 
vertical. I am glad to see such a display of mathematics here. 

Now at the command “2” you drop the hand smartly by the 
side; or if you are saluting somebody, when the salute is 
acknowledged, you drop the hand smartly by the side. Call 
yourselves to attention. Command.... 

Now, one of the officers described in this pamphlet may be 
standing over here and you are coming from the Administration 
Building. Let us assume it is myself; I am in uniform, and 
you recognize me—you have heard me talk to you—you see me 
standing there—you’re in uniform, all buttoned up, shoes and 
everything ready for the inspection which is going to come off 
here, prepared to pass those tests which will let you out early. 
You see me standing over there, and you say, “Yes, I know him, 
all right, but I’m not going to salute him. I am a citizen of 
the land of the free and the home of the brave. I am not going 
to salute him.” And you try to slink by, and as you’re going 
away—as you’re slinking by and disappearing in the distance, 
what do I think? This is about what I think: There he goes, 
slinking by a full-fledged student in a full-fledged university. 
He has been properly instructed. He is wearing the uniform 
of his country. The simp! The fool! The mutt! He doesn’t 
even know enough to salute a person who should be saluted 
under the regulations in which he has been instructed and when 
the occasion calls. 

Now, there is another officer standing over there this time 
—not myself—and you come along all nicely buttoned up, but- 


Have you heard this lecture 


You help him out on that (pointing to 
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tons shining, shoes shining, shave and haircut and all the things 
the inspection requires, and as you come to within the proper 
distance you render the proper salute as you go by. But this 
officer doesn’t return the salute; or if he does, he does it in a 
haphazard manner by waving a cigar or a cigarette or perhaps 
a Minnesota Daily at you. What do you think? Of course you 
won’t go up and tell him to his face just in these words, but 
this is about what you think—and you have a right to think so, 
too. “There he stands, strutting around as an officer in the 
U. S. Army, wearing leather leggings or perhaps boots with 
spurs on and a Sam Browne belt and one bar or two bars or a 
gold leaf on his shoulder. The poor simp! The big boob! The 
military mutt! Doesn’t even know enough to return a salute 
when that salute has been rendered properly in the first place.” 

The whole point about this saluting is that it is just as in- 
cumbent upon the person being saluted as it is for the person 
saluting in the first place. It is simply a sign of mutual re- 
spect, a salute, a salutation that is indulged in among equals, 
among peers, and only by those who wear the uniform of their 
country as a salutation, as a sign of friendliness and respect. 
And the person who doesn’t, when he has been properly in- 
structed, do the proper thing, is, to my way of thinking at 
least, like the dumbellish dancer, or the social saphead that I 
told you about. Now, saluting distance; who can tell me how 
far from the nearest point of approach the salute is to begin? 


“About six paces from where you are going to be nearest to 
the officer.” 


Where is that point? Who can describe that point mathe- 
matically to me? 


“The point is where the tangent to a circle with the man at 
the center is tangent to your line of advance.” 

Have you been here before? 

“Yes, sir.” 

Somebody that hasn’t been here before. 

“Where a perpendicular from the officer intersects the line 
of march.” 

Yes. And where those two lines intersect is right. Now, in 
addressing and being addressed, I as a member of the faculty— 
and the same thing when you go over to the college and a 
faculty member addresses you—have the right to ask you a 
question, have a right to ask you your name. Well, assume that 
your name is Williams, and I ask you your name. What should 
you say? 

“Williams.” 

WHAT SHOULD YOU SAY? 

“Williams, sir.” 

Or Mr. Williams, sir. Put the Mister on. It doesn’t hurt any- 
thing at all. I ask you your name, and your name is Williams. 
What should you say? Command Mr. Williams, sir! Command! 

(Platoon) Mr. Williams, sir! 

Now, a person asks you a question, and you don’t understand. 
This person is of the male sex. What should you say? 

“T beg your pardon, sir.” 

Or just say, “Sir?” Someone asks you a question and you do 
not understand. What should you say? Command Sir? Com- 
mand! 

(Platoon) Sir! 

What should you not say? 

“Huh?” 

Now, what is the name of our national anthem (pointing) ? 
The first man—the last man here. (To another man) Never 
mind making that noise. If you don’t care for this lecture you 
can go out. I will ask you a question pretty soon and you will 
get your chance to talk. 

“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Now, that is one of the few times that a man has answered 
correctly the first time. Some men have said “America,” but 
have not always hit on the national anthem right in the first 
place. Now the national anthem as well as the national flag 


are entitled to a certain salutation, a certain respect, you might 
say, on the part of the citizens of the country that the flag or 
the anthem represents. Under the regulations, whenever a man 
in uniform is present where the “Star Spangled Banner’ is 
being played, that man should rise at the first note, stand at 
attention, execute the hand salute, and face the music while the 
anthem is being played, keeping his hand up until the last note 
has been played. This is when a man is in uniform, either with 
a hat on or hat off. If in civilian clothes—and this applies to 
anybody—if he thinks that the country he lives in is a fit 
country to live in—and if he doesn’t think that he ought to beat 
it to some other country, frankly speaking—if in civilian clothes 
and he is present when the national anthem is being played, 
he should rise, stand at attention, and if he has a hat, where 
should he put the hat? 


“Over the heart.” 

Why the heart? The man who isn’t paying attention over 
here. No, the man in back of you; you know who I mean. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

That’s a good answer. The heart is the seat of affection, 
the seat of love, figuratively speaking, the seat of loyalty. So 
that I repeat when the “Star Spangled Banner” is played, render 
the hand salute and face the music, except when you are present 
on an occasion when the flag is being hauled up. In that case, 
instead of facing the music, just face the flag. 

Now I want about eight or ten men from this end to get some 
of these memoranda and distribute one to each man. It is very 
important that you get this memorandum, study it, and then 
use it in one of the tests that will be given prior to the tests 
that will let you out of drill preceding the end of the quarter. 
Call the platoons to attention, command. Now when I say, 
“Ready, whistle,” everybody whistle the national anthem and 
render the courtesy that is proper. 

(After the anthem was whistled class was dismissed.) 
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